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Rerat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the Election 
of President and ancil, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, May 22, at 3 p.m, the 
President in the Chair. 
In place of the Annual Dinner of the Society, a Lop ge in penese 
of the retiring President. Sir CLEMENTS R. MA M ill 


7PM Friends of Fellows are admissible 
to the Dinner as far as space will permit. eo for Tickets 


should — to the Cuter Crerx, 1, Savile Row, Burlington 
ns, W 
— LEONARD > Hon 
J. F. HUGHES Secretaries. 


1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. 


Ret 4s LITERARY FOUND. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER, THURSDAY, May 18, 1905. 

Rev. Dr. BUTLER, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Chair. 

The ——_ of the Fund - to ogee Authors in Distress. Among those 
who have been from the Fund are many 
distinguished Authors, saan od is the reeaeet inheritance of their 
countrymen, and the simple mention of whose names would bear 
startling testimony to the value of the Society. But suppression of 
names, and of circumstances which might indicate names, is obviously 
essential. and it is not easy. a to bring home to the Public the 
value of the work done by the 

Annual Subscriptions or Donation will be thankfully acknowledged. 

a. for Dinner Tickets should reach the Secretary not later 
than 8 
ap 1S List of Stewards will be published in the Times on Monday, 

A ELE WELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 

7 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 














Miss LOUISA DREWRY hopes to give some 
READINGS from the ENGLISH PORTS in ran and JUNE. 
She gives Lectures, Readings, and Lessons as uusal; Examines; and 
helps Students by Letter and in her Reading _ Society. —143, ‘King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


EMBRANDT, MERYON, WHISTLER, 
LEGROS, SEYMOUR HADEN, &c.—Exhibition of fine Prints 

pop 7% at Mr. R. GUTBKUN ST’S, 16, a Street, St. James’s, 8.W., 
* Admission, includi 1 ry 











LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S. 
SPRING EXHIBITION et choice Landscapes and Portraits 
¥ the Masters of the Old British School.—_SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 
0. 27, King Street, St. James's. 





PICTURES WAREHOUSED in a fine, light, dry 


Warehouse.—Apply to Tuomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, London. 
Terms moderate. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 25,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guin 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 
EMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Emplo: ed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings ori or Three 
pees for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants pow 5 number Thirty-six, the men 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include :— 
oyal Victoria Fensien Fund, or which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 
reat apg the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of <9 late 
ajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/.a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendo rs 
The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, —" and was for more t! 
Publisher of the A im. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various ao — “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
upporter of this Institution. 
rshall Pension Fund” is = gift of the late Mr. 
fHorace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
wight of election to its benefits, but this privilege — having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institution have 
thad the oe benefit arising from the interest on 


receivin; 
The “ 





JHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its ve atkiw ee by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in ae following advantages 
F Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


exiats. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses longs Le is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are — nly, but also 
for their wives or widows and young childre 

EIGHTH. The payment of the sabecriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorcr Larner, 
28, Paternoster Row E.C. 








THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be awarded in JUNE. 

Candidates must be of Kritish hationality, and over the age of 18 and 
under the age of 23 at the date of election. 

‘The Scholarships will be tenable for Two Years, and of the value of 
801 the First Year (which must be Sew at the University), and from 
1502. to 2501. the Second Year (which must be spent in the study of 
subjects bearing on Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other 
Country or Countries approved by the Electors). 

Candidates must send in their applications, together with Testimonials 
of good character and record of previous training, on or before J 
to the Recistnar, from whom farther particulars can be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


TWO HARDING SCHOLARSHIPS in GERMAN, of the annual 
value of 50l. each, tenable for Three Years, are offered to Students 
entering the Sch: 701 of Modern Languages next Session. At the close 
of the Third Year TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS of 100! each, 
tenable at a German University for One Year, may be sa newy to 
these hago provided that they have taken the M.A. Degree in the 


Schoo! ern ages 
ay i to the School of Modern Languages after 
a. the Intermediate Soasnineaton (which may be taken at entrance 
to the University in lien of the Matriculation Examination), the 
iioeing subjects being taken :—(i.) French ; (ii.) German; (ili) Latin; 
(iv. ) English eat Literature, and History; (v.) either Mathe- 
matics or 

After i ae a Three Yerrs’ Course of study, and passing Three 
Ep ee Studenta of the School will be admitted to the Degree 

of ‘‘ Master of Arts in the School of Modern Languages. 

The feumen for the Degree of Master of Arts in the School of Modern 
at Ere embraces the following subjects of oe 

rece German, taken asa principal subjec 
i.) Germ: r French or English, en asa a subject. 

it, ) An additional subject during the First Two Years of the Course, 
viz., either English or Latin. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS to the School of Modern Languages 
will commence on MONDAY, June 19, 1905, and SEPTEMBER 18, 1905. 
Applications for admission to the tember Examination must be 
received by the Recistrar on or before AUGUST 

‘There is a Hall of Residence for Women. Minimum fee, Thirty-three 
Guineas per Session. 

Men Students can be received at the Hostel connected with Queen’s 
College. Terms: 15!. per Term for Two Rooms and Board. 

ag yg information apply to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Pro: . G. Frevrer, at the University. 








Yearly Subscription, 7“ by post, Inland,” 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. ntered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM ¢an be 
obtained at the following | Re way. Stations 
in France :— - — 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR- ER, .BIARRITZ, 





DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANN DIJON, DUNKIRE, 
GENEVA, GOLFEJUAN, HAVRE, HY JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 


CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


AUSTRALASIAN ANTHOLOGY 

The undersigned is poten: areca preparation of a new Anthology 
of Australasian Verse, presently “oer in Sydney apd London 
He will be sincerely avatefel to Correspondents who will direct 
attention to Verses worthy of inclusion that may have escaped his 
notice. Books or Parcels may sent to Messrs. Epwarps, Duntop & 
Co., Bream’s Buildings, E.C., for enclosure. A. G. STEPHENS. 

P. O., George Street North, Sydney. 


LY¥?tHA™ LANCASHIRE, 


KING EDWARD VII. 8CHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS of the LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITIES being 
about to obtain Plans for the building, between Lytham and 8t. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea. of a PURLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL, with accommodation 
for Two Hundred Boys as Day Scholars og h planned with a a to 
extension when required, invite 
ment of a HEAD MASTER for the SCHOOL.” 

The Scheme enables the Governors to 


and at the 

















the Head Master a 


Head Master will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the 
Shae will require him to give advice and assistance from time to 
time as to the general arrangement of School Buildings and ong 
for whicha retaining fee of 1001. and reasonable expenses will be 

A Candidate must be under the age of 45,8 of al 
in the United Kingdom or the British Possessions, and his name must 
appear in Column K of aan Register of Teachers kept under the Order 
in Council of March 6, 1 

Written Applications, stating qualifications, and‘accompanied by not 
more than three to to Witson, Wricar & 
Witsoxs, Solicitors, ae Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not 


later than MAY 20, 1 
CGitr® of LONDON SCHOOL. 


The Act of Parliament for a this School having sepaieees 
certain Professors of vay he Coll University College, ee 
select and return to the Comes on ef London the Three Candidates 
best qualified for the Office of FIRST or ene MASTER, oo 
who intend oflering themselves as Ca 
not less than gre nigh nted copies of their “testimonials, with 4 
Originals, not later an SATURDAY, May 20, to 
Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C., where further 
particulars may be obtained between igi — of 9.30 and 4. 

The commencing Salary will be 1,000’. a yea 

The Professors will meet at the School ror ‘the Examination of the 
Testimonials on SATURDAY, May 27 n 

April 14, 1905. 


THE UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY will, during the PRESENT 
TERM, appoint a LADY as LECTURER in ADUCATE in the 
UNIVERSITY in i to Miss The P of 
Education of the University includes Students peta both for 





























BEDFORD COLLEGE WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s. First Year, 
281. 7s. Second and Third Years, and an ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in 
SCIENCE, annual value 48i., both tenable for Three Years, will be 
awarded on the results of the EXAMINATION to be held at the 
COLLEGE on JUNE 28 and 29. 

For farther information apply to the Principat. 


for 





ANGOR NO R MAL 
for the Training of 8 ‘or 
Schools in Wales. 


(Conducted on the PA... of the British and Foreign School Society.) 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a PRINCIPAL Fagin the Fina Institution. Candidates must be University 





COLLEGE 
a 





‘from 1887 to 
The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25!. per annum for 
one man; and was established im 1903 in perpetual and grateful 

‘memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, hen was a generous benefactor of this 

Institution, and who died May 12 
The “Hospital Pensions’ ah 9 of an annual 


t be qualified to take part in the professional 
uested to state what other 


an 
training of the Students. They are also re 
triculam they would be 


subjects included in a Training College 
—— to teac! 
'y 3501. er annum, rising by increments of 25!. every two years 


unl! it reach 
with fifty copies of not more than five recent Testi- 








whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20). for One Year to a Man, under 
-conditions laid down in Rule 8¢. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


wollen should be sent not later than JUNE 7, 1905, to the Secretary, 
to whom also all inquiries for further information should be addressed. 

Canvassing among the Members of the Committee will be regirded 
asa Siitestt 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are aie to _— upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 

who for more ‘than thirty years have been closely in’ touch with the 
— 





ice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
send Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, Londen, W. 





Rey. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary. 
Normal College, Bangor. 





EUTSCHLAND: ROSTOCK, MECKLENBURG. 
—dJunge, gebildete ENGLANDERINNEN, finden herzliche 
Aufnahme in sehr gut p use. 
Unterricht. A 
bildung in Musik und Malen. Seaienn 
Fav. Kivoer, 22, Park Crescent, Oxford, 
Prinz Fr. Carlstr 3. 





P~ neit sur Fe m- 
reis 601. p.a. ~ Niheres b 
er Frau. SrernnorFr, Rostock, 








yand Primary Teaching. The Stipend will be not less than 
300/. per annum,.—Further particulars will be available on application 
to the Recisrrar on or after MAY 12. T jals will be req 

not later than JUNE 1. 


W Biterrt SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Aolientions are invited for a MATHEMATICAL ee oe 
vacant in SEPTEMBER. A University First-class Man is looked for, 
able to take Scholarship Werk in Mathematics, and aa Practical 

Science. Commencing Salary 250/. There is a Pension Scheme. No 
Original Testimonials or matter requiring to be returned should be 











sent in. 
Apply immediately to the Hzap Master. 


JNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the above 
Stipend 1501. perannum. The duties will commence on oc 
d by Tes leagereay should be = 4 the 
we not later _— SATURDAY, May 20. 
Inquires may be addressed either to Prof. MASTERMAN, Queen’s 


College, Bir gham, or to th 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. ~ 
ITY and COUNTY BOROUGH of CHESTER, 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
A LIBRARIAN WANTED. Salary 1001. per annum, rising by annual 
ineromee= of 10! bs 1501. per pon if services satisfactory. 
in n handwriting, a me os, under 
o's nor more than oy and queuinentions, with three 
addressed to me at the Town Hall, on or before MAY 3S. 
eer in a Public iaueary indispensa sable 
e Librarian will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the Office 
Personal applications must not be made to Members of the Free 
Library Committee or the Town er 
By er, 


J. H. DICKSON, Towr Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chester, April 26, 1905. 
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FADER WRITER.—WANTED, thoroughly 

tical JOURNALIST to contribute TWO or THREE 

coLUMNS. of EDITORIAL MATTER WEEKLY to a Daily Journal in 

the East.—Ad¢ress, enclosing Specimens, and stating age and experi- 
ence, to Rox 2956, Sell’s Adverti-ing Offices, London, ¥.C. 


GENTLEMAN of cultured manners, keen 

perception, and erergy would be appreciated by the PUB- 
LISHERS = a high-class WEEKLY in the capacity of ADVERTISE- 
MENT CANVASSER. He should be thoroughly conversant with 
subjects pl to Literature, Science, ana Art.— ae Box 1003, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








| consequence of the death of the Senior in the 

Leading Firm of Auctioneers ani Valuers in Liverpool and 

District there is an OPENING for a PARTNER. Only Gentlemen of 

assured position need communicate.—Apply. in the first instance, to 
lessrs. Grovrs Joun & Co., 4, Water Street, Liverpool. 





SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES, by a UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great ee as Editor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 





DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 

Honours Man.—Address A. H. 8S, Box 962, Athenzum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


GSCERTARTSHIF WANTED to Literary Man, 
Society, M.P., Club, &c., or LITERARY APPOINTMENT by & 
GENTLEMAN educated Eton and Sardhurst, sixteen years in Army, 
Adjutant of his Kegiment, rege 41.—Addess Carr. 4. T., Box 1004, 
Athencum Press, 13, Bream’s Kuildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








M. A highest Honours in English and French 
es (acquired Abroad), German, Classics, Anglo-Saxon, 
Author of several Educational Works, experienced Writer and Lecturer, 
some experience of Commerce, highest references. desires EMPLOY- 
MENT in PURLISHING HOUSE, or as EDUCATIONAL TRAVELLER. 
Address Hox 1002, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


UBLISHER’S (London and Suburban) 

REPRESENTATIVE, young, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well 

known tothe Trade. Highest references.—Box 1005, Atheneum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


L ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, B.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 


YRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING —Apply Miss Pernennripce (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos), 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 














YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
hg (Classical — Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
esearch, Revision, Translation.— Tus Camsripes 

Fae Gene AGENCY, 10, Duke ‘Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 

ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


\¥PR-WRITING.— MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 
all Descriptions, COPIED. cial attention to work requiring 
care. . ee Reoms Saeecaal or Type-writing. Usual Terms.— 
Misses E . Farran, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 


VY PE-WRITING. —AUTHORS MSS. a SER- 
MONS, &c., carefully executed, 8d. per 1 
— —Mies A. Massiz, Strathairly, Southfiocs A poo © Peattene, 


MSs: TYPE-WRITTEN with care and accuracy 
Tr 1,000 words (postege and paper inclusive). Good 
ork Villa, Maybank Road, South 














t 9d. pe’ 
Testimonials.— Address Miss Jacons, 
Woodford, Essex. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, cuAzs, 
— TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 w R to rs.—M. Srvart, ‘Thitl. 


bank, | - =. Road, econ. 


I ITERARY AGENCY.— INDEXING, Transla- 
4 tions (French, German, Latin). Authors’ MSS. carefully 
Revised and Placei. Terms moderate. ‘Type-Writing Sd. per 1,000 
—_ References.—Miss A. Horsrirtv, 48, Church Street, Barnsley, 











HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
Publishis: roy MBB. placed mith Publish T 
monials = applicntion to Mr A.M » 34. Pa ——— and Tow 


M®&. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the B 


Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. 3% Busi 














Catalogues, 
FREDERICK MULLER & OO, 


Amsterdam, Doelenstraat 10, 
Have just published a 


NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
oN 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, 
DISCOVERIES, COLONIZATION, 


NAVIGATION, ETHNOGRAPHY 


(America, Asia, Africa, Australasia). 


The Priced Catalogue (3,500 Items) is sent free on 


application. 





HISTLER, SEYMOUR HADEN, LEGROS, 
MERYON, and other ETCHINGS. 
TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM PLATES. 
LUCAS’S MEZZOTINTS after CONSTABLE. 
ON SALE AT 


KE. PARSONS & SONS’, 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. (opposite Tattersall’s). 


Interesting CATALOGUE of above sent post free on receipt O¢ 
3d. in stamps. 


YHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140, containing a ry oo entitled ‘The RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,’ G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Editor of the New Edition of at s <Taatianar of Painters and 
Engravers,’ &c Specimen Copies ee ee & Noncarz, 
Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 


Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s JUST een 























Parts I.—VII. containing > with 1050 Ill in Fi 
pri 7s. the 7 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 0, ee Street, Golden Square, W. 
. ee ae eee 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
(Spring, 1905) 
IS NOW READY, and can be had on application. 
It tains many imp BOOKS, offered at a GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICH by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUB (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 

esteemed Editions of pg Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 

Teather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.—W. Roor & 
N, Book binders, 29-30, ) Bagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 


‘O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES. — The MAY CATALOGUE of _ valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, . now ready, and will be sent post free upon 
—. - W. H. Surrn & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
mdon, W.C. 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, nae PUBLISHER, 
, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in Sasa Literature, ers 














earried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, id 30, 
a Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Providest 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
ROUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLETZ JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
tralia: Holt’s Chamb 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.8S.W. 











C MITOHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e 0 
Probate or Parchase I investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Ae.” ‘card 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Helborn Viaduct, B.0. 








Poetry and the Lester eee ag eae ga ditions of Fam 
Authors ipts. Books, &c. CATALOGUES free « on 
application. 





H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

e issues CATALOGU E3 of M88. and OLD ROOKS post free to 

Book Collectors. No. 11 contains Fourteenth Century Breviary — 
Illuminated, Classical, Historical MSS., &c. 


G ALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Books rot in stock reported in Fourteen Days. 
State wants in jassics, Economics, Law, History, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Medicine, Theology, and General Literature. 


((ATALOGUE No. 43.—Etchings by Whistler 

‘and Samuel Palmer—Engravings after Turner—Turner’s Liber 

[ar ng = reg ge School- scarce il!ustrated 
s—Works by Ruskin. Post free, y 

be 4 - +t, , Sixpence.— Wm. Wann, 2, Church 











B H. BHESE CE Wet fi, 
° £0 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS of LATIN CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS and Sstandard Works dealing with Greek and Romap 
History, Literature, and Art. 

IN THE PRESS. 

CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, chiefly 
rey ogy ONS from the LIBRARIES of the late 
Rev. T WA M.A., phen Principal of B.N.C , the late 
Prof. SHEEMAN, the ate R. 8 A., formerly Fellow of 
B.N.C., and from other Libraries recently purchased by the Advertiser. 

READY SHORTLY. 

CATALOGUE of the THIRD (and LAST) PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the Jate Prof. F. YORK POWELL, including Greek 
and Latin Classical Writers and Mediwval Authors, Ecclesiastical 
ee Antiquarian Works, Law, Ph phy, and Mi 
item 








OP rani WILDE’S POEMS in PROSE, now first 
Boa 5s. 
BY, Sole Authorized Edition, 10s 6d. 
WHISTLER'S BARONET and the BUTTERFLY, Original Paris 
Edition, 5s. 
J. Jacon, 149, Edgware Road, W. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS,—Cecllectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NU) ISMATIC CIRCULAR. The 

finest Greek, Koman, and English Coins on View and for Sale at 

Moderate Prices —8 pink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 

loguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 
a Century. 








BIRArT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
lebruted Painting by a F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8h in. ~ahioeee W. Biscomsz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


THE LICHFIELD BEAUTY (Miss ANNE 

SEWARD), pa'nted by ROMNEY, 1782, FOR SALE. To be seen 
by appointment.—James Grirritus, 127, Powell Street, Heath Town, 
Wolverhampton. 


ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 
within a ee of Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 
magnificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
rng SIDENCE, with Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, 
ree good Reception Rooms, anc Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, 
Gardener's Cottage, and other Out-buildings. Weil-timbered Grounds, 
nearly Four Acres, bounded and intersected by the Kiver Kennet.— 
Solicitors, Messrs. Kars & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Manx Jzans, Marlborough. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WINTER APART- 
MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and On 
room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove win 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ATHENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
ory to SUBMIT ESTIMATES feral! kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 




















Sales by Auction. 


The choice Collection of Curios formed by the late 
Dr, DRESSER. 


R. J.C, STEVENS bas received instructions to 
tegen for SALE on .TU ~espertot May 9, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
the most and us COLLECTION of CURIOS 
formed by the late Dr. DRESSER, aenaienies of Metal Work—Lacquer 
—Bamboo—Enamels—Carved Stone from Japan and China—Persian 
and Indian Glass, Earthenware, and Tiles—Pottery from the South of 
France, Jamaica, Siberia, and other parts—Roumanian Woodwork— 
and a great variety of Curios from Africa, British Guiana, Madagascar, 
Egypt, and other Countries. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 snd morning of Sale. Catalogues may be 
Spore oO to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon 








Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Scientific /nstruments, Sc.2 
FRIDAY, May 1?, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Roo 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww.c., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and LENSES and al! kinds of Accessories 
by all Best Makers—Scientific Instruments—Field and Astronomical 
Telescopes — Prismatic Binoculars, and others— Field Glasses—Foot 
Lathe by Milner, with Cutters, Chucks, &c.—'Tools—and a large 
q y of Miscell roperty 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 





Catalogues on 





Important Collection of Lepidoptera. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May 16 and 17, 
at 1 o'clock, 


M3; J.C, STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the SECONIY 
PORTION of the unrivalled COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPI- 
DOPTERA formed by the late PHILIP B. MASON, Esq., M R.C.8. 
F.C.8. F.Z.8. F.E.8,, &c., of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent, comprising 
long and superb Series of most of the Rare and Extinct Species, fine 
varieties and local forms in the best state of preservation ; also many 
valuable and historic Specimens and Types from the Haworth and 
other Collections, together with the first-rate Standish and other 
Cabinets in which they are arranged. 
On view the Monday prior and mornings of Sale. Catalogues, ready 
a week prior to Sale, post free on application. 





Coins and Medals, including the Collection 4 ~ Right Hon. 
the KARL of DENBIGH, C.V. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MOND. FAY, May 8, and Following Day, at 

- o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of CUINS and MEDALS, the 

—- a the Right Hon. the EARL of DENBIGH, C.V.0., com- 
sirg Coins in Gold and Silver of _ Edward Ill., Hen nry Vivo 
— VIL, Henry VIII , Edward VI , Elizab th, James .. Charles I., 

Oliver Cromwell, Charles 1I.. William "and Mary, William IIL, 

George I. —Medals in Gold of Charles II., Anne, George I., George II.. 

Queen Caroline, &c.—and a Series of Foreign Coins in Gold, Silver, and 

Bronze ; a small COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and other COINS, 

the Property of a FRLLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES ; the 

COLLECTION of H. W. SMITH, Esrq., including a rare Noble of 

Edward II1., and Coins in the Three Metals of various Reigns; also 

the small but “ey COLLECTION of W. W. BLEST, Erq.. comprising 

English Coins in Gold and nro in unusually fine condition, mostly 

acquired from well-known Cabine' 


May be viewed. a may be had. 
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Th: Collection y a of the late FREDERICK 
IFFORD, Esq., K.C. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
W.C., on MONDAY. May 8, at 1 o'clock precisely. 

the COLLECrION of ENGRAVINGS of the late FREDERICK 
CLIFFORD, Esq , K.C.. including Evgraviogs by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Lucas van Leyden, Martin Schonganer, and other Old Masters—Fancy 
Subjects printed in Colours after Cipriani, A. es a Singleton, A. 
Kauffmann, H. Bunbury, and others d 
others, including a fine proof before letters of La Sarpeise by Samuel 
Cousins after yn ezzotint and other Portraits after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, R. Cosway, Sir G. Kneller, Sir P. Lely, and others; also 
Naval and Military Prints by R. Haveli, Sutherland, Grant, Bailey, &ec., 
geome in Colours, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 











The Library of the late GEORGE SHAW, Esq., 
Small Heath, Birmingham, 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 18, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on SDAY, May 9, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE SHAW, Esq., 
of Small Heath, ween dag oo comprising Standard Works on Science 
and General | of Learned Societies—Italian 
®ine-Art Books—Goupil's d M Illustrated Publica- 
tions and Kooks of Senay ae and Rare Books, English and Foreign 
—Set of Shakespeare Quartos in Facsimile—First Editions of Modern 
Authors— Kooks issued from Private Presses— Works illustrated by 
Cr and I Top P land Ar 1 Works. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 














The valurble Collection of Autograph Letters, the Property of 
Sir HENRY BUNBURY, Burt., and valuable Letters and 
Documents, the Property of CA PEL CU RE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, eat ll, ani Two Following Days, at 
2 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETrERKS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, comprising Specimens of Robert Burns, Lord Nelson, 
Lady Hamilton, Edmund Rurke, Thackeray. Mendelssohn-Rartholdy, 
Marie Antoinette, Henry LV. of France, Cardinal Borromeo, Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon I. and III, Gonzalyo de Cordova, Lorenzo de 
Medici, Dr. Johnson, Benjamin Disraeli—a most interesting Series 
of Autograph Letters of Mrs Siddons-a Series of Letters of Mrs. 
Piozzi—a valuab'e Document, signed by Lord Burghley, 1586, relating 
to the Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots—the Original Autograph Manu- 
ecript of Sir Walter Scott's celebrated Song, ‘ The Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee '—Letters in the Autograph of Hishop Kerkeley, Lord Boling- 
ene Lord Byron. Lord Collingwood, Lord Cornwallis, Rev George 
rabbe, General. Dumoriez, Chirles James Fox, Benjamin Franklin, 
David Garrick, George IV., Vliver Goldemith, Lord Holland, Mrs. 
Jordan, General Charles Lee Sir Hudson Lowe, John Churehill, Duke 
of Marlborough, Sir Joh: Moore, Alexander Pope, Matthew Prior, 
Sir Joshua Keynold:, Sir Richard Steeie, Dean Swift. Voltaire, 
Horace Walpole Earl of ae ld Duke of Wellington, Benjamin West, 


William 1V., Wordsworth, Ed. Young, &c.—a Series of Letters 


-mo a 
Letters relating to the War in Germany and France, 1813-14, ond the 
= in Belgium, 1815, from Generals and others, 1 vol. half-morocco, 


Alsoa —- and important SERIES of LETTERS of AMERICAN 
INTEREST. 


poly be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection re Book- ag the Property 
ARTIN, Esq. v 


ESSRS. oounnate WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, May 13. at 1 o'clock precise’ af 

a COLLECTION of fine and scarce BOOK-PLA' TE3, the Property of the 
late J. MARTIN, Eeq., and other Collectors. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings, the Property ws - > 
Honourable the EAR. of DENBIGH, C. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON “* aenee 
will a by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, booed 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MON DAY. May 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECrION’ of ENGRAV INGS, the Property of the Right Honour- 
able the EARL of DENBIGH, C.V.O., made by Thomas Pennant, the 
antiquary, and his son, David Pennant, consisting principally of Mezzo- 
tint Portraits in fine condition by and after Earlom, Faber, V. Green, 
MacArdell, J. R. Smith, T. Watson, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Autograph Letters. the Property of a well-known 
Collector. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMANTS, the Property of a well- 
known COLLECTOR, comprising Autograph Letters of Poets ( Lots 1 to 
$1), ae Hartley Coleridge, Sarah Coleridge, their Daughter 
Sarah, William Cowper, 0. W. ee Thomas wR Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Lamb, L. EB. Landor, W. Landor, P. A. D. B. Metastasio, 
Pie Moore, “Alex. Vope, James ae Wiiliam M. Rossetti, 

Rogers, Walter Scott, P. B. Shelley, R. Southey, A. C. Swinburne, 
Lond Alfred Tennyson, Dr. leaac Watts, H. Kirke White, Wm. Worde- 
worth, and others— Admiral Lord Nelson. a tine Collection of 35 
Letters, mostly Autograph Letters (Lots 82 to 116), the firet dated from 
Nevis, November 14. 1785, and the last dated from the Victory, 
October 18, 1805, to Collingwood, three days before his death : the first 
of the last four or five Letters written by the great Admiral— 
Nelsoniana, consisting ofa most interesting Collection of the great 
Admiral’s in-Arms, Friends, and Adversaries 
(Lots 117 to 210), and many others—Civil Engineers associated with the 
Origin and Development of the Railways of the World, and others 
(Lots 211 to 226), including James: Watt, John Smeaton. ‘Thos. Telford, 
George Steph obe' ohn Kennie, Georze Rennie, 
Thos. Brassey, Sir M. I. and I. % % Brunel, Locke, Watson, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











A valuable Collection of Books by or relating to Shakespeare. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL ae AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, May 25, and Two Following 
Days, atho ‘lock preciney, a valuable COLLECTION of KOOKS by or 
relating to SHAKESPEARE, His Works, Times, and Influence on 
r. Writers. ding Early Editions of his Plays and of those 
of other Elizabethan Authors—rare Sixteeenth, Seventeenth. and 
Eighteenth Century Books, which contain direct allusions to the Poet— 
many volumes - importance which are known to have been used by 
the the Pp of his Plays, and others which show 








pdm passages. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may b2 had. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NN RN NN RN RS SO OOOe™ 


NOW READY, with 141 Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. 


Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A., 


Fellow of Pembroke College, University Lecturer in Ancient History. 


The Contents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora; History; Literature, Philosophy 
and Science; Art, Mythology and Religion; Public Antiquities; Private Antiquities ; — and 
Interpretation. Contributed by H. F. Tozer, Canon Tristram, R. D. Hicks, Sir R. Jebb, Dr. Henry 
Jackson, Dr. Gow, Dr. F. C. Penrose, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Dr, Waldstein, F. R. Earp, % H. Smith, 
Prof. Ridgeway, R. D. Archer-Hind, L. Whibley, W. Wyse, R. J. G. Mayor, H. J. Edwards, Prof. Oman, 
A. B. Cook, Miss Harrison, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. M, R. James, F. Warre Cornish, Lady Evans, Prof. Allbutt, 
R. A. Neil, P. Giles, E, 8. Roberts, J. Rendel Harris, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Sandys. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Mr, Leonard Whibley has accomplished the impossible. He has 
brought out what is practically an Encyclopedia Greeca in one volume...... Every section is dealt with by 
a specialist. Taken on the whole, the book is a splendid witness of the high standard of Greek studies 
at Cambridge.” 

JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—‘‘ A handbook that will be sure to find a place not only in libraries 
designed for the young, but also on the desk of the teacher and on the shelves of the scholar...... Into 
a single volume of 700 pages has been brought a great store of varied information, and that of a kind 
not contained in ordinary histories and grammars, about Greece, the Greeks, and their larguage.” 


HARVARD LECTURES on the REVIVAL of LEARNING. By 


J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D,, Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge, Hon, Litt.D.Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


The PRESERVATION of ANTIQUITIES: a Handbook for 


Curators, Translated by permission of the authorities of the Royal Museums, from the German of 
Dr. FRIEDRICH RATHGEN, Director of the Laboratory of the Royal Museums, Berlin, by GEORGE 
A. AUDEN, M.A. M. D.Cantab., and HAROLD A, AUDEN, M.8c.Vict., D. Se. Tubinge. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


The RELIGION of ISRAEL: a Historical Sketch. By R. L. 


OTTLEY, M.A,, Canon of Christ Church, and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 4s. 


[Nearly ready. 
ARISTOPHANES.— The ACHARNIANS. Edited by C. E. 


GRAVES, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. (‘‘ Pitt Press Series.”) 


GALDOS.—TRAFALGAR. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 4s. (‘ Pitt Press Series”). [Nearly ready. 
(Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1905.) 


KUMMER'S QUARTIC SURFACE. By R. W. H. T. Hudson, 


M.A. D.Sc., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Mathematics at the 
University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, 8s, net. [Nearly ready. 


A TREATISE on PLAGUE: Dealing with the Historical, 
Epidemiological, Clinical, Therapeutic, and Preventive Aspects of the Disease. By W. J. 
SIMPSON, M.D.Aberd., F.R.C.P.Lond., D.P.H,.Camb., Professor of Hygiene, King’s College, 
London ; Lecturer on Tropical Hygiene, London School of Tropical Medicine ; formerly Health 
Officer, Calcutta ; Medical Adviser to the Government of Cape Colony during the Outbreak of 
Plague in 1901 ; Commissioner for the Colonial Office to Inquire into the Causes of the Continuance 
of the Plague in Hong-Kong. With Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 1és. net. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. By Charles 
CREIGHTON, M.D. M.A. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. I. from A.D. 664 to the EXTINCTION of the PLAGUE in 1666. 18s. 
Vol, II, from the EXTINCTION of the PLAGUE to the PRESENT TIME. 20s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of DISEASE. By Frank G. Clemow, 


M.D.Edin., D.P.H.Camb., Physician to H.M. Embassy, Constantinople. With12 Maps and Charts. 15s 
i“ Cambridge Geographical Series.”) 








THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THOMAS DEKKER.—The SEVEN 
DEADLY SINNES of LONDON. 


The Book is printed in small 4to, upon Hand-made Paper, 
from a New Type designed exclusively for the University 
Press and cast solely for it. 


FACSIMILES OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOKS. 


A Series of 12 Photogravure Facsimiles of Rare Fifteenth- | 
Century Books printed in England and now in the Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge. A Prospectus and Specimen | 
Page will be sent on application. 
now ready are :— 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER'S ANELIDA 


and ARCITE. From the Unique Copy of the West- 
minster Edition of William Caxton (1477-8). 10s. net. 


AUGUSTINI DACTI SCRIBE 


SUPER TULLIANIS ELOGANCIJS and VERBIS 
EXOTICIS in SUA FACUNDISSIMA RETHORICA 
INCIPIT PERORNATE LIBELLUS. From the Unique 
Copy printed at St. Albans (about 1479-80) by ‘* The 
Schoolmaster Printer.” 15s. net. . 


The First Two Volumes | 


The number of copies printed is limited to 250, of which 
225 are for sale, and the type has been distributed. They 
will be sold in paper boards at 1/. 1s. net, and fully bound 
in velvet calf at 17. 11s. 6d. net. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C, F, CLAY, Manager. 
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Siles by Auction, 


and Valuable Books, including the Library of the late 
a Dr. T. J. FREETH, removed from the Manor House, 
Feliaty, Lincs (by order of the Executor). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, May 9, ‘and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, "RARE and 
VALUABLE HOOKS, comprising Issues from the Kelmscott Press 
o——- the Chaucer), the Doves Press, and Essex Hou ress— 
e Wallace Collection. by Emile Molinier, 2 vols. heproauctions of 
the Worke of Great Masters. by Sir Martin Conway —Sir h: 
Reynolds, by Sir W. Arms! — Edition de Luxe — Williamson’s 
George Morland, Large Paper, &c., 2 vols. and other Modern 
hh Books—Ackermann’s P iaierocosm of London, 3 vols. old blue 
orocco—Stow’'s Survey of London, Best Edition, 2 vols., and other 
raphical and Antiquarian Books—a few § cimens of Early 
hina gs—curious Black-Letter Books and MSS.—Furness’s Variorum 
Shakespeare, 13 vols.—fine Library Editions and Editions de Luxe of 
Fielding, Byron, Lever, Dickens, Whyte-Melville, and others, in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings—Thackeray’s Journey from Corn- 
hill to Grand Cairo, with an Original Pen-and-Ink Sketch by the 
Author inserted, and other First Editions—Books on ames and 
Works in Natural ee eee of the Microscopi Palzonto- 
graphical, Geological, ies’ Publica- 
tions—an extensive Collection of Standard Works in History, Mathe- 
matics, Classics, and Divinity—Mezzotint Engravings, &. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the late C. C. MASSEY, Esq., removed from 
12), Victoria Street, S.W. (by order of the Executriz). 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, May 10, the ABOVE LIBRARY, Help ing a 








2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
HE CONTSRPORASY REVIEW 
MA 


NOW READY, contains :— 
The INTERPRETATION of NATURE. By Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
The MENACE of the EAST. By Thomas H. Reid. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By George Brandes. 
HAS the CLOCK STOPPED in BIBLE CRITICISM? By the Rev. 
Canon Cheyne, Litt.D. 
The ROUMANIANS in HUNGARY. By Prof. A. Vambéry. 
ENGLISH SHIPPING UNDER PROTECTION. By John Rae. 
FOUR NATIONS: a Sketch. By Baron F. von Wrangell. 
The NEW TREND of RUSSIAN THOUGHT. By the Connt8.C. 
de Soissons. 
The EMPIRE BUILDER. By Sydney Olivier. 


10: The COMMERCIAL MORALITY of the JAPANESE. By Joseph 
H. Longford. 
ll. Se REFORM in RUSSIA: Witte versus Pobedonostseff. By 
cus. 


PBF Pewee 


bd 


12. The SCIENTISTS and COMMON SENSE. By Prof. E. Armitage. 
13. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 





NOW READY. 
HE BOOK MONTHLY for MAY. A Specimen 


FROM CHAPMAN AN & HALL’S LIST. 


A MOST eansamages seems BETHUSIASM L mAs GREETED 
THE PUBLICATION O 


MR. H. G. WELLS'S 
Imaginative and Picturesque Sociological Study, 


A MODERN UTOPIA, 


And the Critics are unanimous in eonctecrat i his 
FINEST AND MOST POPULAR W 
READ THEIR OPIN TOMS. 
The ATHEN4UM says :— 

“THERE HAS BEEN NO WORK OF THIS IMPORT- 
ANCE PUBLISHED FOR TH# LAST THIRTY YEARS.” 

“IT IS AN AMAZINGLY ABLE CONSTITUTION, 
AND ONE WONDERS THAT IT SHOULD BE THE 
OUTCOME OF A SINGLE MIND. 

“THIS ASTONISHING BOOK IS A PIECE OF WORK 
——_— IMAGINATIVE SCIENCE AT ITS 

***A Modern Utopia’ ought to set people talking and 





Copy of this Magazine sent free on to the P 





Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION ; The 








Collection of Books on Astrology, Spiritualism,and the 0: 
both English and Foreign—Series of the Psychical Research Society’ 3 
Proceedings and Journal, The ee Light, a iL —the Philo- 


Building Trades Leech Lambeth en, Buildings Sag 


oor a Student’s Colu (Cc 
Card ift Town ty =. (Couneil Chamber): 8. 7. + Church, 


The Out-Voluntary, &c.—See the 








sophical Works of Hegel, Kant, Rosmini, Shadworth 
Martineau, Caird, Du Prel, and others—the Writings « Py Peps s, Walpole, 
Gibbon, Grote, Motley, Froude, & 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Miscell Books, i the Library of a 
Clergyman (removed a a aeighton), 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
JCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, May 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above sabeesy and other 
Properties, comprising Sanders’s Keichenbachia, Large-Paper Edition, 
4 vols.—Bowdler Sharpe’s Monograph of the Birds of Paradise, Coloured 
Plates, 2 vols.—Pugh’s Britannia De ce omg a Coloured Copy—Books 
relating to the County of Sussex, including a Set of the Sussex Archwo- 
logical Society from the commencement, 35 vols.—Du Sartel, La 
Porcelain de Chine — Chafters’s Ceramic Gallery, 2 vols. —Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, First Edition, 5 vols —Von Sybel’s French Revolution, 
4 vols, and other Standard Historical Works—Modern ‘Theological 
Writings, &c. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Books, “— the saverye of thelateR. WALKER, 
, of Bushey, Herts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, May 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'eloek, 
recisely, * valuable BOOKS, including Sowerby’s Botany, 33 
Rushworth’s Pinetum Britannicum, 3 vols. — ony segs ‘nortot, 


BUILDER = May 6 ads by post, 4 'd. ) Through any Newsagent or 
direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 9d. 
RAYS: their Employment in Cancer and 


other Diseases. 
By RICHARD J. COWEN, L.R.C.8.1. L.R.C.P.1., &e. 


London : H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Stree W. 


TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the sper Scriptures, ——— 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary 4 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








11 vols — Barham's Ingoldsby Legends, F 
Deserted Village, First Edition— Adams's Works oa Ananiannre— 
Pyne’s Costume of Great Britain. Coloured Plates—Warburton’s 
Hunting Songs— Fine Specimens of Early Paris Printing—India Proof 
Tlates to Windsor Castle, Miser’s Daughter and St. James's — the 
Original MSS. of some of Ainsworth's Novels—Works on Art and 
Artists—valuable Autograph Letters and State Documents—Early 
Printed Books—Standard Editions ef Modern Authors, &c. 


ESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give Notice that they will hold the Nig ieee | 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James 
quare :— 


On MONDAY, May 8, at 1 o'clock, PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS. 


On TUESDAY, May 9, at 1 o’clock, PORCELAIN, 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE from various Sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 10, at 1 o'clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of FRANCIS POPHAM, Esq., deceased ; 
Miss C. C. WILLIAMS, deceased, and others. 


On THURSDAY, May 11, at 2 o’clock, about 
SIX HUNDRED DOZENS of CHOICE CHAMPAGNES, cH ATEAU 
BOTTLED CLARETS, 1870, PORT, SHERRIES, and OLD BRAN DIES. 


On FRIDAY, May 12, at 1 o'clock, fine OLD 
FRENCH FURNITURE, the Property of CHAS. NECK, Es deceased ; 
OLD FRENCH FURNITURE and SNUFFBOXES, the Property of 
A. W. H. HAY-DRUMMOND, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, May 13, at 1 o'clock. the 
COLLECTION of PICTURES of the late CHARLES NECK, Esq. ; 
MODERN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the 
Property of T. HOLFORD, Esq. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 17, and Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock (by order of the mana the highly important COLLEC- 
TION of OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, Rhodian and Damascus Ware, 
Objects of Art, Decorative Furnitere, Fine Pictures of the Rarly 
English School, Silver Plate, Mezzotint Eogravings, and Books formed 
by LOUIS HUTH. Esq.. deceased, late of Possingworth, Hawkhurst, 
and 28, Hertford Street, Mayfair, w. 











[HE "GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents. —MA 


The GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS of oon TIBET MISSION. By Sir 
Frank Younghusband, K.C.1.E. With 4 Plates and Map. 


EXPLORATION in BOLIVIA. Ry Dr. H. Hoek. With 6 Illustrations 
and Map. 


A TRIP into the CHILI PROVINCE, NORTH CHINA. 
Rey. John Hedley. With 6 Illustrations and Map. 


A JOURNEY WEST and NORTH of LAKE RUDOLF. 
supplied by J. W. Brooke. With 5 Illustrations and Map 


A NEW ISLAND. With Sketch-map. 

GLACIAL RESERVOIRS and their OUTBURSTS. 
The INDIAN EARTHQUAKE. 

REVIEWS. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY :— Motion of 
Glaciers ; Geography in the University of Edinburgh. 


OBITUARY :—Adolph Bastian. By Dr. A. H. Keane. 


a of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS. 
Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


By the 


From Notes 


By Charles Rabot. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
HAVE NOW READY :— 


MR. CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK. 
JAMES WATT. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 


Completing the ‘‘Famous Seots Series.” 


Art Canvas Is. 6d. net; gilt top, 2s. net. 
List of the Series (42 Volumes) on application, 


DR. ALEX. WHYTE'S NEW BOOK. 
THE WALK, CONVERSATION, AND 
CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST 
OUR LORD. 


A Series of Discourses on the Character of Our Lord. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
Author of ‘ Bible Characters,’ ‘ Bunyan Characters,’ &c. 
Price 6s. 


The GREAT RELIGIONS of INDIA. 


By the late J. MURRAY-MITCHELL, M.A. LL.D. 
With Map and Portrait. 5s. net. 

Standard,—“‘The book gives a singularly clear and 
unprejudiced account of the true inwardness of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammedanism as they 
exist in the present day in India.” 


SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACH, OF 


The FAITH of ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON. By JOHN KELMAN, Jun., M.A. 
6s. net, half-vellum cloth, gilt top. 
Atheneum.—‘* An attempt to figure the man forth in all 
his qualities. The attempt is astonishingly succcessful.” 


The ORIGIN and NATURE of MAN. 


By S. B. G. MCKINNEY, M.A. L.R.C.P.Edin. Now 
ready, Part V. The BIBLE. Price €d. net, postage 1jd. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, E.C, ; and Edinburgh, 








di i Mr. Weils’s ideas are always stimulating and 
crisply expressed. Domestic politics would become interest- 
ing again if Mr. Wells could convert a few statesmen to his 
way of thinking.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** The book has high value, and a significance that should 
not be overlooked, for it indicates both clearly and with 
some gaiety the course which civic and spiritua! endeavours 
should follow if the world is not to revert to the type 
established in the Middle Ages. ”— Morning Post. 

“Mr. Wells's book is interesting precisely because it 
— criticism and opposition. It is a book of great 
originality, the result of real thinking—a criticism of life 
by an acute and reflective observer who throws his work 
into a most attractive form.”— Westminster Gazette. 

**Broadly conceived and brilliantly written...... Full of 
profound thought, of brilliant imaginative effort, with a 
background of sociological and economical possibilities 
which will stimulate interest in many world-problems of 
to-day.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“The work is crowded with thought and suggestion, 
with all those characteristics of candour and sincerity which 
have made Mr. Wells, the author, perhaps best worth read- 
ing of modern English writers engaged in the function of 
prophecy.”—Mr. C. F. G. MasTERMAN in the Daily News. 

**Mr. Wells’s is much the most scientific and sensible 
construction of a Future based on the Present that I have 
ever read.”—Mr. H. HAMILTON FYFE in Evening News, 


THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 


RUSSIA in REVOLUTION. By 


G. H. PERRIS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. os. net. 

‘ay 5. 
This striking and impressive book, founded upon close 
personal observation of all sides of subterranean life in the 
country of the Tsar, appears ata peculiarly appropriate time. 
It sets forth in graphic language and with absolute fidelity 
to fact the causes tbat have led to the present reign of terror, 
gives vivid word pictures of the leaders of the revolution, 
and lets the reader into many suppressed stories of tyranny 
and oppression. A number of pictures, from photographs 
taken on the spot, add to the convincing quality of the 


narrative. 
A NEW WORK ON HEREDITY. 


The PRINCIPLES of HEREDITY. 
By @. ARCHDALL RHID, Author of ‘ Alcoholism : its 
Cause and Cure.’ Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a highly important scientific work, throwing fresh 
light on the problem of heredity. 


THREE STRIKING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A STORY OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


The BROODING WILD. A Moun- 


tain Tragedy. By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of 
* The Devil’s Keg,” ‘ The Hound from the North,’ &e. 

An Expert American Critic who has read this story says 
of it: —‘* The scene of the story is the Canadian North- west, 
and deals witb trappers, fur traders, half-breeds, *‘ Neches,’ 
Huskies, &c. The book is a distinct advance in style over 
the author’s previous works, and the description of animal 
life, nature, &c., are almost as well as our great nature- writer 
Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts would do it.” 


A CHINESE STORY. 


CH’UN KWANG. A Tale of Chinese 


Love and Tragedy. By OLIVER G. RRADY, Author 
of ‘ Lifeand Sport in China.’ With 12 Illustrations by 
a Chinese Artist of repute. 
‘This pleasantly written tale will give European readers 
a better insight into Chinese life and society than many 
more pretentious works, We are thoroughly interested in 
the romance.”—Saturday Review. 
“A very simple, straightforward, and pretty tale.” — Times. 
“An exceptionally remarkable study of immemorial 
civilization of the Chinese people.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This is really a delightful book, and Mr. Ready deserves 
the thanks of English readers for the charming love tale of 
Far Cathay......Fascinating and delightful throughout.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A FINE HISTORICAL ROMANOR. 


The SILVER KEY. By Nellie K. 
BLISSKETT, Author of ‘ Bindweed,’ &c. 

“The reader with a taste for a rattling, spirited historical 
romance, may be confidently commended to Miss Blissett’s 
latest novel, for he will find there all the qualities that make 
for his enjoyment...... Miss Blissett’s ingenuity is equal to 
every demand of a rather exigent situation. The hero is 
blithe and gallant, the heroine is winsome, beautiful, and 
bewitching.”—Daily Telegraph, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST, ene ; MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
— WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. 
RO MF. Painted ; by Alberto LIST. NOW AT ALL BOOKSKLLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
PISA. Text by M. A. R. TUKER and HOPE STU DIES IN 


MALLESON. Containing 70 Full-Page Illus- 
trations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 20s. net, 

EDITION DE LUXE, with Letterpress printed 
on Hand-made Paper, containing the earliest 
impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 
250 signed and numbered Copies, price Two 
Guineas net. 


FLORENCE and SOME 
TUSCAN CITIES. Painted by Col. R. C. 
GOFF. Described by CLARISSA GOFF, 
Containing 75 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net. 


NORWAY. Painted by Nico 


JUNGMAN. Described by BEATRIX JUNG- 
MAN. Containing 75 Fuil-Page Illustrations 
in Colour, Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 20s. net. 


TIBET and NEPAL Painted 
and Described by A. HENRY SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Containing 75 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions (50 in Colour). Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 20s. net. 


NUREMBERG. Painted by 


ARTHUR GEORGE BELL. Described by 
Mrs. ARTHUR G. BELL. Containing 20 
Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d, net. 


TROUT FISHING. By W. 


EARL HODGSON. Second Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by W. H. ROLFE, and a 
Facsimile in Colours of a Model Book of Flies, 
for Stream and Lake, arranged according to 
the Months in which the Lures are appropriate. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 




















The DICKENS COUNTRY. By 


¥. G. KITTON. Containing 50 Full-Page 
Illustrations, mostly from Photographs by 
T. W. TYRRELL. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 6s. 





The THACKERAY COUNTRY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. Containing 50 
Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs 
specially taken for the Book by C. ° 
BARNES WARD, and a Map. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


KNOX’S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION of RELIGION within the 
REALM of SCOTLAND. Transcribed into 
Modern Spelling by C. J. GUTHRIE. With 
43 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


The FINAL TRANSITION. 


By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author of 
‘Human Nature and Morals,’ ‘ Practical 
Morals,’ &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The THREE GREATEST 


FORCES in the WORLD and the MAKING 
of WESTERN CIVILIZATION : The Incarna- 
tion. By WILLIAM WYNNE PEYTON, 
Author of ‘ The Memorabilia of Jesus.’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 














A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





JUST ISSUED, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 


Translated by EDWIN B. HOLT, Ph.D., 
Instructor at Harvard University. 


“This philosophy of Americanism is a careful and 
thoughtful study, historical, political, economic, intellec- 
tual, and social; and Prof. Miinsterberg writes with perfect 
freedom and frankness.’”’—Scotsman, 


READY THIS WEEK, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA and 
METHODS, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers 
in Training at Birmingham during February, 1905. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 


Principal of the University of Birmingham, 





NOW RBADY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


This is an entirely New Edition, the whole having been 
reset in a much improved style. 


A POPULAR REISSUE. 
NOW READY, large crown 8vo, 500 pp., 7s. 64. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


“It is a shapely volume, in new type, soberly bound, 
fronted with a good photogravure of the Onslow Ford bust, 
and publiished at three half-crowns. A complete reissue of 
the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’ uniform with this volume now 
to hand, will form, with the recent autobiography, the best 
and most enduring monument to our modern philosopher.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


FIFTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
DIGEST OF HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


AN EPITOME OF THE 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by the late HERBERT SPENCER, 





NOW READY, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST. 


Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University, Berlin. 


‘It would be difficult to name any recent English work 
which could compare with this brilliant essay as a concise 
but lucid presentation of the attitude of the more advanced 
school of German Theologians to the Founder of the 
Christian Religion.”—Scotsman. 


JUST READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, net; post free, 18s, 6d. 


THE STATUTES OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


The hitherto Unedited Ethiopic and 
Arabic Texts. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Translations of the 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 


By Rev. G. HORNER, M.A. 


With an Appendix (a recently discovered variant 
of the Coptic Text). 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 





COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY MAIL,.—‘‘A brilliant book, and one deserving 
the attention of every British statesman.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Jebb’s book may be very strongl 
recommended to those to whom the future of the Britis 
Empire, or rather the Colonial portion of it, is a matter of 
serious concern.” 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT'S BOOK. 


THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., 

Late H.M. Commissioner for the Protectorate. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy §8vo, l5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ One of the best of recent travel books 

on a subject which is growing daily in interest and import- 
ance. The value of Sir Charles Kliot’s story loses nothing 
in the telling. The author of ‘Turkey in Europe’ may be 
trusted to write with distinction and charm. The style is 
simple and colloquial, but it is never slipshod ; and there 
are inany pages of vivid description and adroit argument. 
There is also an unfailing humour.” 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THROUGH 
THE LANDS OF THE SERB.’ 


THE BURDEN OF THE 
BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Miss Durham's record of her 
travels is deeply interesting from beginning to end, and 
those who take it up will find in ita fund of infinite enjoy- 
ment.” 


The BURDEN of BABYLONDON; or, 
the Social Incubus, and other Vers de Société, By 
HUGH 8. M.STUTFIKELD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—* A man might search long before coming 
upon a cleverer book of precious fooling.” 


VERSE and WORSE. By Harry 
GRAHAM (‘'Col. D. Streamer”), Author of ‘ Ruthless 
Rhymes,’ ‘Fiscal Ballads,’ &c. Crown vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, net. 


A STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEF.” 


The SEETHING POT. By George A. 

BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 

SPECTATOR,—‘‘A very brilliant and detached study of 
Ireland of yesterday and to-day.” 

THEN 4Z&UM —* This clever story is much above the 
average of Irish novels, and shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions, social, political, and religious, of the 
country with which it deals.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An absorbingly inter- 
esting book. A book to read and think over.” 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
PAGES from a COUNTRY DIARY. 


By PEROIVAL SOMERS. With Photogravure Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS (First, 
Second, and Third Series). By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Photo- 
gravure Illustrations. Hlegantly bound, large crown 
8vo, 3 vols. (sold separately), 7s. 6d. each. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 
late DEAN HOLE. Twentieth Edition. Illustrated 
by H. G. MOON and G. S. ELGOOD, R.I. Presenta- 
tion Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and 
the GARDENER. By the late DEAN HOLK. Popu- 
lar Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By HENRY HERBERT 
SMITH, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors; Agent 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. Demy 8vo, lés, 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By 


A. C. FORBKS, late Forester on the Marquis of Bath’s 
Longleat Estate, &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 


HOUSE, GARDEN, and FIELD. A 


Collection of Short Nature Studies. By L. C. MIALL, 
F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Leeds. 
Illustrated. Second Impression, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOL, III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In & vols. Vol. III. FROM the 
phat Re LORD PALMBRSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 

Previously Published—Vols. I. and Il. 8s. 6d. net each. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 


REMAINS OF 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols. illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS, 
NBW VOLUME. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; 
leather, 3s, net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


Formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin rm 
St. Petersburg. With Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


1905 ISSUB NOW READY. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1905. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIB, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW RBADY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
Prof. A. C. BRADLBY, LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY BRICH- 
SEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“The result is altogether 
delightful, for ‘ Derbyshire’ is as attractive to the reader in 
his armchair as to the tourist wandering ‘amid the scenes 
Mr. Firth describes so well.” 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB 
LECTURES. 


First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ 
Club. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ARCHHOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New Vol. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archeology in the a of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, a 

jay. 





























THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


A Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other regs ts By the late W. STANLEY 
JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.S. With a Preface by HENRY 
HIGGS. 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each 


FOND ADVENTURES. 


Tales of the Youth of the World. 
By MAURICE HBWLHTT. 


THE RED CRAVAT. 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; limp leather, 
gilt tops, 3s. net each. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES RBADY MAY 12. 
WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. With 190 Illustrations. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 Illustrations. 








Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce that the First 
Edition of Mr. Perceval Lan- 
don’s great work on Tibet 1s now 
out of print. The SECOND 
EDITION is NEARLY 
READY, in 2 vols., with all 
the original Illustrations, price 
2l. 2s. net. 

Orders now sent for the Second 
Edition will be executed as soon 
as it is ready. 


LHASA. 


An Account of the A ogy me A and People of Central Tibet and 
the Progress of the Mission sent there by the Hnglish 
Government in the year 1903-4. 


Written with the hel > of all the principal persons 
f the Mission, 


By PERCEVAL LANDON, 
Special Pao era of the Times. 
h an Introductio 
By Col. Sir FRANCIS KE. YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LB. 


An Illustrated Prospectus, with Extracts from Reviews, 
sent free on application. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By Capt. N. KLADO, 
Of the Imperial Russian Navy. 
** An interesting aoe. and proof of its author’s astuteness 
and ability.” —Standard. 


VOLUME II.0f FRIEDBERGER 
and FROHNER’S VETE- 
RINARY PATHOLOGY, 
Translated by Capt. HAYES 
and Edited by JOHN DUN- 
STAN, M.R.C.V.S., will be 
READY NEXT WEEK, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MADAME ALBANESI. 
In 1 vol, 6s. 


MARIAN SAX. By Madame Albanesi. 


Autbor — Capricious Caroline,’ ‘Susannah and One 
Elder,’ & 














In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENDARME of the KING. Being 
the Experiences of the Laird of Lindourie with the 
Great Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. By PHILIP 
L. STEVENSON. 

“* Narrated with plenty of movement and with a graphic 
picture of Frederick himself.” — Times. 
“‘Major Stevenson has managed to conjure up the real 
spirit of life in Frederick’s Courts and camps. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
DOROTHY TUKE; a Tale of the Sea. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY, ” author of ‘Through Green 
lasses,’ &c. [Next week. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALICE M. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS. By 


ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of en &e. 
May 22, 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
In medium 8vo, illustrated covers. 
GOD’S PRISONER. By JOHN OXENHAM. 
[Next week, 
A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
(Nezt week, 
HER OWN i By B. M. CROKER. 


The MAN from DOWNING STREET. By 
WILLIAM if QUEUX. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimITED, 








DIEHL. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—o—— 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the 


BNGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. II. By J.J. JUSSHRAND, 
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Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By 
J.B. Firth. With Illustrations by Nelly 
Erichsen. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Aut Derbyshire men of taste, and many other 
Englishmen interested in the scenery and 
associations of their own country, will be 
ready, as soon as they have read this book, 
to thank Messrs. Macmillan for including 
Derbyshire in their admirable series of 
‘* Highways and Byways,” and for entrust- 
ing the letterpress to Mr. Firth. So much 
has been already written on the subject 
that is good, and so much more that is bad 
or commonplace, that it is no easy task to 
treat it with any freshness; but Mr. Firth 
has, beyond doubt, produced some five 
hundred pages of attractive and interesting 
reading. 

The opening sentence of the first chapter 
cites Fuller’s eulogy of the county, written 
more than two centuries ego :— 


**God, who is truly thaumaturgus, the only 
worker of wonders, hath more manifested his 
might in this than in any other county of 
England.” 


Fuller was no doubt thinking, when he wrote 
this, of the Seven Wonders of the Peak, 
which, in his days of limited travel, roused 
an amazement and awe in men’s minds 
which it is difficult now to realize; but 
he was also thinking—as Mr. Firth sug- 
gests—of 


**Derbyshire’s bold hills and deep limestone 
valleys, of her heathy moors and rich luxuriant 
plains, of all the varied delights which combine 
to make the county so popular with seekers 
after health and pleasure. For, however brief 
their stay, no one can help being sensible of 
Derbyshire’s charm or can resist the spell of 
its fascination. The better the knowledge and 
the more searching the exploration, the more a 
man admires and the more eagerly he returns. 





And though he travel far afield, he still finds 
Byron’s saying true, ‘I assure you there are 
things in Derbyshire as noble as in Greece or 
Switzerland.’ It has no glory of coast like 
Devon and Yorkshire, no jewelled lakes like 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, but in all else 
that is picturesque and beautiful Derbyshire 
is unsurpassed among the fair counties of 
England.” 

Mr. Firth, in his scheme of county travel, 
eschews the Chesterfield region, and, indeed, 
the whole hundred of Scarsdale, but deals 
liberally with parts of the southern plain of 
Derbyshire, as well as with the hills and 
dales of the north-west. We are sorry that 
he could not bring East Derbyshire into his 
plan, for there is far more that is well worth 
visiting and describing than Hardwick Hall 
and Bolsover Castle, though these in them- 
selves are most noteworthy. In that district 
there are, for instance, the fine hall of Barl- 
borough ; that gem of Norman architecture 
on a small scale, the long-desecrated chapel 
of Steetley; Markland Grips, a beautiful 
bit of little-known scenery, with one of the 
most remarkable prehistoric camps in 
England; and Cresswell Crags, now famous 
for its bone caves. Had these parts been 
included, and the long accounts of Tutbury 
Castle and other places that are in Stafford- 
shire omitted, the book would have answered 
better to its title. 

The county town of Derby receives but 
scanty treatment—possibly as much as it 
deserves from aught save the commercial 
side; but Buxton, Bakewell, and Ashbourne 
are adequately discussed. Ashbourne, 
indeed, has two chapters to itself, one of 
which is chiefly concerned with memories 
of Dr. Johnson, whilst the other treats 
largely of Moore. These two chapters 
are simply delightful reading. Dr. John- 
son, on account of his attachment to his 
old schoolfellow and lifelong friend, Dr. 
Taylor, made Ashbourne the playground of 
his early days, for here he spent most of his 
holidays. Oppositethe grammar school and 
near the church stands the substantial 
building long occupied by Dr. Taylor. 
Johnson’s room was in the small side wing 
fronting the street, now used as a bath- 
room. The old entrance-gates to what is 
still known as ‘‘The Mansion” are visible 
in a field near the railway, but are now 
detached from the house. Guests, on grand 
occasions, approached the house by this 
short drive instead of by the entrance from 
the street. Once, when Dr. Taylor was ex- 
pecting the Duke of Devonshire to dinner, 
orders were given by him to drive his Grace 
twice round the limited grounds, in order 
that he might be more impressed with the 
size of the garden. The anecdotes and 
descriptions of Dr. Taylor and his houee 
and surroundings, and of Johnson’s visits, 
chiefly culled from Boswell, may lead 
Derbyshire folk to appreciate memories 
of Ashbourne which deserve as much 
attention as the ephemeral visits of Moore. 

Ashbourne Church and its monuments 
naturally attract Mr. Firth, and he writes 
well and in kindly terms of all that pertains 
to them. But for him the personal asso- 
ciations of the nearer past have greater 
attractions than the graces of thirteenth- 
century architecture. ‘The church,” he 
says, 

‘*still contains the original brass dedication 
plate of 1241, but to me it was of more interest 





to be shown the little seat immediately in front 
of the lectern where Dr. Johnson sate, and to be 
told of that far-off Sunday, two centuries and a 
half ago, when King Charles came to Ashbourne 
Church and graciously talked with Mr. Peacock, 
the vicar. The date was 1645; the war was 
raging ; and the guards would be set to watch all 
the avenues of approach to Ashbourne.” 

The account of Bakewell, though not of 
equal value to that of Ashbourne, is also 
attractive, and contains much that would 
be sought for in vain in the ordinary run of 
guide-books. So thorough is Mr. Firth’s 
knowledge of all that pertains even to the 
smaller literary or quaint characters of the 
shire that it is difficult to believe that he 
is not a lifelong resident of the county. 
Even the well-worn themes of Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth House are made interest- 
ing to those who may have already visited 
them with frequency. We are glad to 
notice that Mr. Firth is honest enough, not- 
withstanding his evident love of romance, to 
discredit the comparatively modern tale of 
Dorothy Vernon’s elopement. Of Eliza Mete- 
yard’s version of the story, which started 
the vogue of this popular legend in the first 
volume of Zhe Reliquary, he is bold enough 
to say that it is of ‘‘more than glucose 
stickiness and sweetness.” 

Mr. Firth’s rambles over the moors and 
highlands do not yield so many opportuni- 
ties for the display of his gifts, but they 
are readable, suggestive, and, on the whole, 
accurate. Those who know Derbyshire and 
its history well will be able to detect occa- 
sional inaccuracies ; but there are no material 
blunders. For instance, funeral garlands 
may be found in at least two other Derby- 
shire churches besides Ashford — namely, 
at Matlock and South Wingfield. King’s 
Newton did not receive its name because 
Charles II. slept one night there—its royal 
title is two or three centuries older; and the 
account of the red deer of Peak Forest 
perishing in a snowstorm is a mere fable. 
The full documents as to their exact ending 
are at the Public Record Office. 

Towards the end of the book some pages 
are devoted to the unhappy escapade of 
Brandreth and his followers in 1817, which 
Mr. Firth seems to think worthy of the 
name of “the Pentrich revolution.” Had 
he read a little deeper on this subject we 
feel sure that he would have felt more 
indignant with the Government of the day 
than with the three who suffered on the 
scaffold. It was perfectly absurd to dignify 
this trifling disturbance as an act of high 
treason. If Mr. Firth will consult Dr. Cox’s 
volumes on the Quarter Session documents 
of the county he will find further particulars 
of the outbreak, the trial, and the horrible 
execution; the headsman’s “ block’ then 
used is still preserved in the new gaol at 
Derby. 

Mr. Firth makes a valiant defence of the 
Midland Railway route from Manchester to 
Derby, through some of the most beautiful 
of Derbyshire’s rocky dales, citing Ruskin’s 
etrongly worded ages against this dese- 
cration. We are inclined to agree with 
him to a great extent, at all events so far 
as Miller’s Dale and Monsal Dale are con- 
cerned, where the iron way runs on a high 
level and loses itself for much of the way in 
tunnels. The actual picturesque effects are 
comparatively little interfered with; nay 
the rushing of a steam- enveloped locomotive 
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with its train of cars, from the dark tunnel 
entrance in the side of Fin Cop, and its 
rapid disappearance, add somewhat to the 
scenic effect, producing at times even an air 
of mystery and romance to the imaginative 
mind. So much is this the case that a 
rising young Derbyshire artist of much 
promise, Mr. Frank Beresford, has chosen 
this very incident for one of his most 
successful landscape paintings. But it is 
difficult for those who knew Derbyshire of 
old to feel at peace with those who have 
driven a railway by Grindleford and Hather- 
sage and through the once singularly re- 
tired and peaceful vale of Edale. That 
district, too, has been ruined of late in other 
ways, for the visitor in search of the pictur- 
esque. At the conclusion of the Boer war 
the wiseacres of the War Office detected 
some resemblance between the South African 
veldt and the hills between Edale and 
Castleton, and now, during the summer 
months, they are the continuous exercise 
ground of thousands of troops. 

The illustrations of the ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways” series form such an important 
part of the scheme that they cannot be 
passed by with only a single phrase of com- 
ment. Tne Derbyshire volume is, to some 
extent, disappointing in this respect. 
There is a charming headpiece to chap. ii. 
of ‘The Pool, Melbourne Hall’; but 
interesting as is the old garden (which, 
by the by, has been often illustrated), the 
book would certainly have been improved 
had three out of the four full-page views 
of yew hedges been omitted. In reality, 
this massive kind of Dutch gardening 
has a ponderous solemnity of its own 
when well tempered with age, but it is not 
one artist in a hundred that can make it 
attractive in a black-and-white presentment. 
The illustrator of this book has a distinct 
talent for the happy rendering of old build- 
ings on a small scale. Among the most 
successful are the Balcony House, Swarkes- 
ton; Wakelyn Hilton, the only good half- 
timbered house in Derbyshire ; the gateway 
of Tutbury Castle; Sudbury Hall; and the 
many-gabled grammar school of Ashbourne. 
Often as the subject has been treated, it is 
seldom that a better small picture has 
been made of the terrace, Haddon Hall, 
than that which forms the headpiece to 
chap. xviii. Queen Mary’s Bower, the 
moated garden in Chatsworth Park, and the 
probable site of the original small home- 
stead before Bess of Hardwick began to 
build, is also most pleasing. But several 
of the full-page pictures of landscape, cliff, 
and water are not successful. Notably is 
this the case with a representation of the 
Shining Cliff, Middleton Dale ; the Winnats, 
Castleton; and Tutbury Castle moat. The 
several views of Dovedale, with the possible 
exception of Ham Rock, are also disap- 
pointing. 








Imperial Japan. By G. W. Knox. (Newnes.) 


Dr. Kyox was for fifteen years a Presby- 
terian missionary in Japan. During that 
period he was a diligent student of Japanese 
philosophy and history, and contributed 
articles on those subjects to the Zransactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, which are 
among the most valuable to be found in that 
publication. He now, in a well-printed, 





well - illustrated, and agreeably written 
volume of some three hundred pages, gives 
a portrait of the Japanese people as they 
appear to him, and a more critically honest 
and informed delineation of that most 
interesting folk has not come under our 
notice. 

Dr. Knox is neither indifferent, as many 

residents in Japan are—perhaps naturally, 
for they have neither the time nor the train- 
ing for the study of things Japanese — 
nor biassed, as others are, chiefly servants 
or quasi-servants of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, 
“who have gone over completely to the 
Japanese ways of life, and use, with the zeal of 
proselytes, their views of the superiority of 
Japanese art, morality, women, and religion to 
disparage the civilization they have renounced.” 
As Dr. Knox very well remarks, no essential 
differences exist in the national psychologies 
of East and West. What differences are 
found can almost wholly be explained 
by circumstance and history. The qualities 
now displayed by the Japanese com- 
mand the admiration of the West. But 
they are precisely those in which Asia 
is defective — organization, cohesion, 
patriotism, concentration of purpose, energy, 
and industrial ability. The characteristics 
of the Oriental world, on the other hand, 
are tolerance of despotism, disregard of 
liberty, fanaticism, empty thought on empty 
subjects, inability to recognize the facts of 
the world, physical and moral, lack of pic- 
torial and—in the present day, at least—of 
literary power. 

The truth is Japan never has been, and 
is now less likely than ever to become, an 
Oriental country. With the nearer and 
middle East—the true East—Japan has 
never been in communion; its Buddhism— 
always an exotic, by most modern Japanese 
writers described as a parasite—it received 
from China, as it did its language, its 
serious literature, its script, its art, philo- 
sophy, ethics, law, and political system— 
even its military art. But Old Japan never 
assimilated any of these importations, and 
of itself neither extended nor added to their 
value. If we judge Old Japan by its artistic 
and literary production, it is precisely in 
those works which are least Chinese that 
the greater value is to be found—the 
ancient poetry, the medizval monogatari, 
some of the later romances, and the works 
of the ukiyo school of art. The histories are 
dreary compilations, of no merit and little 
authority; the philosophies are plati- 
tudinarian logomachies founded on partially 
understood Chinese arguments; and such 
science as Old Japan possessed is a mere 
echo of that of China. 

The chapters on the history, civilization, 
religion, and philosophy of Old Japan are 
admirably written, affording a vivid and, 
what is more, an informed and trustworthy 
account. It was the Samurai who really 
constituted Old Japan; the nobles were 
effete, and the common people were merely 
machines for the production of the currency 
of the country, rice. It was among the lower 
Samuras that chiugi (loyalty) was to be found, 
and their masters gladly promoted a quality 
so useful to themselves, but did not, in 
medieval and later Japan at least, practise it. 
But chiugi was not specially a characteristic 
of Japan; whenever a virtue is selected for 





commendation it may fairly be supposed to be 
somewhat rare. It was the form it took that 
gave it a dramatic prominence, and, above 
all, its association with the peculiar 
“‘honour’’ of the Samurai caste, the ele- 
ments of which were vendetta and suicide, 
at first in preference to death at the hands 
of the executioner and its consequences, 
afterwards as a sort of fashion in itself 
(which had to be restrained by law) 
combined with that adoration of the 
sword which so singularly collapsed 
within a year or two of the Restoration. 
Of the Samurai of New Japan Dr. Knox 
speaks in high terms: ‘‘One can only feel 
that nowhere are there men more worthy of 
esteem and more likely to win an affec- 
tionate regard.” We believe this to be 
true, but the Samurai must be known to be 
appreciated, and it is not easy to know him 
or to win his confidence. The common 
people are more attractive on the whole, 
though of course they have their less 
pleasant side. The mass of the peasantry 
appear to be miserably poor. Their farms 
average 1} acre, and four-tenths of the 
roducts are paid as rent. One of these 
armer’s accounts shows a gross income for 
one year of 3/. 15s. He rarely eats rice, 
and lives on rye and millet. It is these 
men, not the Samurai, who are bearing the 
brunt of the war in Manchuria. Their main 
pleasure is the pilgrimage which some few 
manage to make out of a common fund to 
which the subscription is 6d. a year. A 
jinrikisha man may earn 34s. a month, on 
which he will probably support a family. 
Dr. Knox tells a characteristic story of one 
of these men, which had better be given in 
his own words :— 


‘On the west coast...... @ man pulled me in 
one day fifty-five miles...... up hill and down. I 
remonstrated...... but he told me his home was 
the end of our route, and he was anxious to get 
home. It took him eleven hours...... taking me 
to the hotel...... he threw water over himself 
and put on aclean robe. Then he followed me 
to my room, bowed to the ground, and said, 
‘You must be tired after so long a ride, and 
I want to know if there is not something I can 
do to help you.’” 


The education of the people, especially of 
the peasantry, is extremely superficial. It 
must remain so as long as the scripts 
remain, of which the decipherment 
virtually demands a ready knowledge of 
thousands of characters, more or less com- 
nents and employed in a variety of 
orms and ways. What would the educa- 
tion of our own people amount to if, as a 
preliminary to the comprehension of ele- 
mentary literature, such a system of sound 
and idea - representation had to be 
acquired? It can only be attempted in 
youth ; no European has ever mastered it. 
The book must be read by every one 
who desires to know what Old Japan was, 
and how it has come to be the New Japan 
that is. We specially commend to the 
reader’s attention the graphic picture of 
society which is given in the extracts 
contained in chap. x. It is a typical and 
most interesting story of the eighteenth 
century, and we can well believe that 
‘could Arai have been transplanted to the 
Europe of his day, he would have been at 
home with the statesmen and scholars” of 
the period. A full translation of the auto- 
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biography here quoted will be found in the 
Transactions above mentioned, of which a 
reprint, with a sufficient commentary, would 
be a most acceptable addition to the world’s 
knowledge of Old Japan. 

Something might have been said in praise 
of the Japanese Government, with whose 
conduct during the last three decades, in 
nearly all foreign relations, the hypocrisy, 
duplicity, and violence exhibited by Europe 
in the Min, in Shantung, and in Liao-tung 
during recent years, have afforded a 
striking contrast. 








A Register of National Bibliography. By 
William Prideaux Courtney. 2 vols. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Unver the modest title of ‘A Register,’ 


_ Mr. W. P. Courtney has produced a work 


that takes a more comprehensive view of 
the subject to which he has devoted himself 
than any yet achieved in England. Biblio- 
graphy, like Socialism, was a creation of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
it may be said to have sprung into existence 
with De Bure’s ‘ Bibliographie Instructive.’ 
This work, which, with all! its faults, laid 
the foundation on which all succeeding 
structures have been built, was published 
between the years 1763 and 1768 in seven 
volumes, and, curiously enough, does not 
seem to have found admittance into Mr. 
Courtney’s ‘Register.’ Since then the study 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, and the 
enormous growth in modern times of works 
upon the subject has created a demand 
which Mr. Courtney’s book very adequately 
supplies. In his preface Mr. Courtney informs 
us that more than twenty years ago he pro- 
posed to himself the publication of a volume 
on national bibliography, and for the 
last four years it has been the occupation of 
his life. The work has been carried out 
with the thoroughness that might have been 
expected from the joint compiler of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ Mr. Courtney 
has been better than his word, and, far from 
confining himself to ‘national’? subjects, 
has included in his plan the most useful 
works compiled by foreign bibliographers, 
for which his principal authority has been 
Stein’s ‘ Manuel de Bibliographie Générale.’ 
General works on bibliography, therefore, 
he has placed under the headings of their 
respective countries, and his lists have been 
drawn up with great fulness and precision. 
Such works as Asselineau’s ‘ Bibliographie 
Romantique’ and Champfleury’s ‘ Les Vig- 
nettes Romantiques,’ whichare entered under 
‘ France,’ might perhaps have been more con- 
veniently placed under the heading ‘ Romanti- 
cism.’ In the general plan of his work Mr. 
Courtney has adopted the principle of that 
eminent bibliophile the Count de Fortsas, 
who “ inscrivait ses livres péle-méle, et sans 
suivre aucun systéme de bibliographie.” 
An alphabetical order, without any 
regard to classification, is doubtless an 
advantage in a work which will be con- 
sulted by the student like a dictionary. Mr. 
Courtney acknowledges in his preface that 
‘‘ perfection in such labours is beyond the 
reach of man”; and that there should be 
omissions in a work of this nature is inevit- 
able. The wonder is that a necessarily 
cursory examination should reveal so few. 





It is a curious fact that in literary biblio- 
graphy the most barren period is the 
eighteenth century. The very comprehen- 
sive ‘Collections and Notes’ of Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt terminate with the year 1700, 
and the useful British Museum ‘ Catalogue 
of Early English Books’ draws the line 
sixty years earlier. The leading writers of 
the nineteenth century have formed the 
subject of exhaustive monographs by Mr. 
T. J. Wise and other enthusiasts, amongst 
whom a small knot of amateurs on the other 
side of the Atlantic may be reckoned. But 
of the great luminaries of the age of Anne 
and the early Georges no bibliography 
drawn up on scientific lines exists. Mr. 
Courtney seems to share this disdain of 
the Augustans. He has entered W. J. 
Thoms’s exercitations on ‘The Dunciad,’ 
and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s tentative 
notes upon the writings of Swift; but he 
has ignored the valuable bibliographies 
appended to Mr. G. A. Aitken’s ‘ Life of 
Steele,’ 1889, vol. ii. pp. 387-428, and to 
the same writer’s ‘Life and Works of 
Arbuthnot,’ 1892, pp. 176-88. Of Fielding 
—novelist, dramatist, essayist, and versifier 
—no worthy bibliography exists, though 
readers of the New York Bitliographer were 
once led to hope that the capable pen of Mr. 
Austin Dobson might have undertaken the 
task. Another omission, of perhaps greater 
importance, in connexion with the period is 
that of Charles Wentworth Dilke’s ‘ Papers 
of a Critic,’ which was published in 1875 
under the editorial care of his grandson, 
and is replete with accurate and illuminating 
bibliographical information. Mr. Dilke’s 
papers were originally communicated to 
The Atheneum and Notes and Queries, and 
while the latter periodical seems to have 
been diligently explored by Mr. Courtney, 
many important papers in the former have 
escaped his notice. Among them may be 
mentioned the late Mr. Edward Solly’s 
article on ‘ Pope’s Dunciad,’ which appeared 
in this journal on October 24th, 1885, and 
Mr. W. Roberts’s notes on Lodge’s ‘ Rosa- 
lynd’ in the issue for March 29th, 1902. 
Amongst modern writers, John Adding- 
ton Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy’ 
receives mention more than once; but 
the list of that writer’s published works 
which is appended to his ‘ Biography’ by 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown (vol. ii. pp. 387-90) 
is omitted. Nor is reference made to the 
late Lord De Tabley’s writings, which have 
been dealt with by Mr. Edmund Gosse in 
his ‘Critical Kit-Kats,’ 1896, pp. 165-95; 
by Mr. Tinsley Pratt in Zhe Manchester 
Quarterly for April, 1900; and by Mr. Hugh 
Walker in his recent little monograph. 
Under the head of ‘ Locker-Lampson,’ the 
late Mr. Davenport Adams’s notes on the 
bibliography of the ‘ London Lyrics’ in The 
Bookman for July, 1895, might properly have 
found insertion. The very useful biblio- 
graphies of contemporary English writers 
which were published in Literature, before 
the amalgamation of that journal with The 
Academy, and those in The English lilustrated 
Magazine since April, 1903, should not have 
been overlooked. In modern French litera- 
ture references are made to the biblio- 
graphies of Baudelaire and Hugo, Gautier, 
De Musset, and Mérimée, though in the case 
of the first-mentioned writer the scarce little 
brochure by MM. A. de la Fizeliére and 





Georges Decaux, which was published in 
1868, might have beenincluded. Nor should 
Mr. Courtney have omitted the excellent 
bibliography of Glatigny, which was issued 
in 1875 with an introduction by Jules 
Claretie, or that of Petrus Borel and 
Alexandre Dumas by A. Parran, which 
appeared in 1881, or, again, the cata- 
logue of the Noilly Library, which isa biblio- 
graphical repertory of the works of the 
‘‘Romantiques.” The very valuable in- 
formation afforded on these subjects bv 
Le Livre and its successors has apparent! y 
escaped notice. While Cruikshank as au 
illustrator has received due justice, it is 
probably as a concession to British prudery 
that the publications of Erasténe Ramiro 
on the work of Félicien Rops have been 
ignored, notwithstanding the amount of 
valuable bibliographical information that 
they contain. But when sufficient allowance 
has been made for the omissions which 
are almost inevitable in a work of this 
nature, the fact remains that to Mr. 
Courtney students of art, science, and 
literature are under obligations for a work 
which is without a rival in the branch of 
scholarship embraced by it. The index, 
which has been compiled by Mr. Edward 
Smith, the author of ‘ William Cobbett, a 
Biography,’ has been severely tested, and 
very few errata have been discovered in it. 








La Reine Margot et la Fin des Valois (1553- 
1615) @’aprés les Mémoires et les Documents. 
By Charles Merki. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit.) 


M. Merxi seoms to have set before himeelf 
the task of pleasing all parties. Whilst 
solicitous to show that, unlike so many of his 
historical brethren, he is no dupe of “la 
légende de la reine Margot,” and can be 
as severely scientific as a Taine or a 
Gardiner, he by no means disdains to dip 
into the sources of the said legend, and to 
besprinkle his notes, and sometimes also his 
text, with anecdotes piquant, but of con- 
fessedly doubtful authenticity. A good 
instance of his method is the passage where 
he winds up his account of how the Queen 
of Navarre, by bribing her gaoler and 
entering into communication with the 
League, turned her rock-prison at Usson into 
an ‘‘ark of safety.” He cites the ‘ Divorce 
Satyrique’—an authority of whose real 
value he shows himself fully cognizant 
elsewhere—to the effect that as soon as 
Canillac’s back was turned Marguerite de- 
prived his wife of the jewels given her as a 
bribe, dismissed her, and made herself master 
of the place, so that the marquis “looked 
like a fool”’ (se trouva béte) and became a 
laughing-stock to the Huguenot chief. And 
then he adds: “Il n’y a qu'un regret a 
avoir, c’est que cette histoire amusante 
n’est probablement pas vraie,” and quotes 
a letter of Guise which makes it tolerably 
certain that the whole thing was arranged 
between him and Henri III.’s treacherous 
governor. It is certain that Canillac soon 
joined the League, and that his wife, the 
Marquise, became first lady-in-waiting to 
her whom she was supposed to have so 
cruelly duped. In another place the author 
adorns his text with a supposed meeting 
between Marguerite, returning to Paris after 
her long absence, and her old lover, Harlay 
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de Chamvallon. The latter is represented as 
handing her out of her carriage by the ex- 
press order of the husband who had recently 
divorced her, and thus took ‘‘a petty ven- 
geance in doubtful taste” upon his late 
wife. The trait is, perhaps, not inconsistent 
with the character of Henri Quatre; but a 
note stands at the foot of the page which 
tells us that the only authority for the 
supposed incident is that of Scipion Dupleix, 
who, as we learn in another chapter, recom- 
pensed the favours of his benefactress by 
calumniating her memory. 

It is certain that Marguerite was no 
saint, and M. Merki, who has little 
objection to retailing scandal about her 
and her family which is not fit for 
reproduction, does them, on the whole, 
substantial justice. He opens with an 
elaborate description of the Court, in which 
grew up not only Marguerite de Valois her- 
self, but also one of her chief rivals, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, and that contemporary whose 
misfortunes exceeded even her own, Mary 
Stuart. He points out how, although the 
story of the last of the Valois, like that of 
the rest of her family, has been almost 
entirely written by her enemies, only one 
actual crime is attributed to her in addition 
to her amorous escapades, and that—the 
supposed procuring of the murder of her 
mortal enemy, Du Gast, the dme damnée of 
Henri III.— in the estimation of con- 
temporaries a mere peccadillo, ‘simple 
retour de fortune.” Yet it was an age 
when any one who could pay for the privi- 
lege had his hired cut-throats, whose deeds 
much more often than not went unpunished ; 
and the Queen of Navarre had assuredly no 
lack of relentless enemies, from her brother 
King Henri to the latest favourite of her 
volatile husband. Even her reputation 
for unchastity is largely the creation of 
Huguenot and Bourbon pamphleteers and 

asq uinade-writers, in whose mud-collections 

istorians have heedlessly raked. Further- 
more, the deceit, in which she almost equalled 
her mother and brothers, arose to a great 
extent out of the necessities of her position, 
dependent as she was at almost all times 
upon others, and, indeed, at their mercy. 

arguerite resembled Catherine de Médicis 
in her talents for diplomacy, and also, it 
seems, up to a certain point in her career, in 
her mother’s best quality, her strong family 
feeling. Curiously enough, however, her 
character would seem to have had its 
closest affinity in that of one of 
her bitterest foes, her brother, the last 
and worst of the Valois kings. Both Henri 
and Marguerite had not only a strong 
artistic bent, but also genuine instincts for 
governing; but in each case the cir- 
cumstances of their age were against them, 
so that while the young victor of Jarnac 
sank into a superstitious debauchee, loathed 
by every one but his minions, his sister, 
whose marriage was projected to unite two 
warring religions, lived, forsaken by her 
husband and hunted by her brother, to 
become the helpless victim of events. 
Forced into her marriage with Henri de 
Navarre by Catherine de Médicis and 
Charles IX., Marguerite would appear to 
have felt a genuine friendship for her hus- 
band (though this is not M. Merki’s view), 
but she certainly had as little love for him 
as he for her. She is thought to have saved 





his life after St. Bartholomew, and on several 
subsequent occasions is known to have 
nursed him tenderly in sickness. But she 
crossed his plans by revealing (apparently 
out of family loyalty) the plot for his escape 
from Court two years later, and when he 
succeeded in effecting it remained behind 
till it was judged that Valois interests would 
be served better by her presence with, than 
her separation from, the King of Navarre. 
The short period of her sojourn in Bearnese 
territory is said to have been the happiest of 
her life: ‘‘car les deux époux,” writes the 
most recent editor of Marguerite’s memoirs, 
somewhat naively, ‘‘n’avaient guére a se 
géner mutuellement dans leurs amours.” 
But after a time she found her position 
as a Catholic in a Huguenot Court not 
a little painful, complicated as it was 
by her financial dependence upon the 
French monarchy, and the irreconcilability 
of its interests with those of Navarre. That 
she was responsible for jthe so-called 
‘‘Guerre des Amoureux,’”’ we agree with 
our author in thinking barely credible; in 
her memoirs the queen expressly denies the 
charge. She had no interest in embroiling 
her husband and brother, but rather the 
contrary. In the course of it she was once 
actually under fire—at Nérac. 

Queen Margot has preserved a pleasant 
picture of the Court of Navarre at this 
period ; of the reunions (after Mass and the 
préche had been separately got over) in 
laurel and cypress alleys, or the park which 
bordered on the river, the remainder of the 
day passing ‘‘en toutes sortes d’honnétes 
plaisirs, le bal se tenant d’ordinaire l’aprés- 
dinée et le soir.” The intrigues of 
Navarre’s mistress, La Fosseuse, on the 
one hand and those of Henri III. on the 
other, drove her back again to the French 
Court, where she was fated to suffer still 
worse things from her brother and his 
mignons, When once again, and for the 
last time, she returned to her husband, it 
was in very different circumstances; she 
was used as the shuttlecock of the two 
Henris, and ultimately took refuge in 
despair in the arms of the Ligue, first hold- 
ing her dowry town of Agen desperately 
against all comers, and then flinging her- 
self on the mercies of the half- bandit 
captains of two rocky fortresses of 
Auvergne. Finally, when Henri Quatre had 
secured the French throne, Marguerite agreed 
gracefully, and, it seems probable, not 
uninfluenced by really patriotic motives, to 
the divorce, and lived in Paris and at Issy 
as the friend of the new queen, even 
bequeathing her maternal property to the 
heir of the new Bourbon dynasty. So, 
unlike her Scottish contemporary, she ended 
her days in quiet waters, dying in the odour 
of sanctity, harassed only by the results of 
her lifelong prodigality. The best sum- 
mary of her career is contained in what 
M. Merki well terms the noble periods of 
Richelieu :— 

‘* Elle se vit la plus grande princesse de son 
temps, fille, sceur et femme de grands rois, et 
nonobstant cet avantage, elle fut depuis le 
jouet de la fortune, le mépris des peuples qui 
lui devaient étre soumis, et vit une autre tenir 
la place qui lui avait été destinée.” 


For the rest, the reader will find in this 
volume a careful estimate of Catherine de 
Médicis, the mother and inspirer of the last 








Valois kings, which is less favourable to 
her than that of Mr. Butler in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ but probably 
nearer the truth; and amongst other matters, 
many curious pages about the curled 
mignone of Henri III. and the odious 
mixture of extravagant exquisiteness and 
debased religion which constituted the life 
of his Court. The Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, moreover, is shown clearly to 
have been but an important incident of a 
whole series of religious barbarities, in 
which the Huguenots were at least as often 
as not the aggressors. Several of Henri 
Quatre’scynical pleasantries are encountered ; 
but the founder of the Bourbon monarchy 
cuts a sorry figure in the story of 
Queen Margot. M. Merki shows the 
usual Gallic inability to handle English 
names; in connexion with Anjou’s absurd 
wooing of Elizabeth and his wild attempt 
upon Flanders, he writes of ‘‘ Kobbam,” 
‘‘Lord Hemsdon” (Hunsdon), ‘‘ Willougby,” 
and ‘' Scheffield.”’ 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Disciples Wife. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Tue average reader of fiction, seeking only 
distraction, will perhaps be bored by this 
book; but the critic, and more especially 
the critic who has given serious consideration 
to this author’s other two books, will be 
interested by it. In his first book, ‘A 
Magdalen’s Husband,’ the author showed 
the influence of Mr. Hardy and a good deal 
of sincerity. In his second effort, ‘The 
Dark Ship,’ one saw the influence of Mr, 
Meredith and considerable artificiality. In 
this third effort the critic naturally looks 
for some revelation of the author himself. 
In the case of a writer of any promise the 
third book is important. ‘The Disciple’s 
Wife’ is disappointing. It shows cleverness, 
and it shows a certain gift for writing and 
for story; but it has little real depth, and 
it altogether lacks intellectual robustness. 
The author’s besetting sin is that he makes 
mountains of molehills; he solicits our 
sympathy as for real human tragedy, and 
offers us rather dull comedy; his mental 
outlook lacks the breadth and the sanity 
which come to a strong mind as the result 
of contact with life’s stern realities. His 
seriousness over trifles is more than mere 
evidence of a halting sense of humour, it is 
evidence of inexperience where the larger 
issues of life are concerned. Also, this third 
book shows no fertility of invention, no 
originality of thought. We have here a 
repetition of the ‘“‘ Magdalen” of the first 
book, and a very irritating creation she is, 
an undoubted female prig, whose prosy 
moralizings go far towards excusing any 
shortcomings that we see in her husband. 
Further, she actually does love another 
man; and, as the fact is never hidden, one 
could not expect her husband to enjoy that. 
We have also a husband and wife of 
another social order, the squire and his 
lady, with an up-to-date ‘‘Dobbin” in 
attendance as watch-dog. He uses a motor- 
cycle, but that does not save him from being 
the watch-dog of early Victorian fiction. 
The squire’s lady is simply a woman without 
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virtue. She is decked in modern style, and 
in the end we are asked to regard her as a 
reformed character; but, as a fact, her 
reformation is as unconvincing as the 
moralizings of the carpenter’s saintly wife 
before referred to are wearying and untrue 
to cottage life. The heroine’s husband was 
a clean-lived prig, and she was a female 
rake ; and—‘ Never the twain shall meet.” 
The villain is depicted as a magnificent 
animal, but allows himself to be knocked 
about by a ‘“‘ watch-dog,” who is confessedly 
only capable of the sort of pedestrianism 
required for Oxford Street. All this is un- 
sound and lacking in the matter-of-fact 
earnestness of real life. Yet the author 
has a pretty style in writing, and if he 
would cast aside pompousness and tell a 
story with perfect naturalness, he might 
produce a fine novel. He has ability, or all 
these words would not have been given to 
his third essay in fiction. The trouble is 
that he also has a good deal of the over- 
sophistication which characterizes the age 
we live in. 





In Search of the Unknown. By Robert W. 
Chambers. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue author of ‘Cardigan’ and ‘The Maid 
at Arms’ breaks new ground here. The 
clash of steel, the beat of galloping hoofs 
on the highway, the rattle of musketry, 
and the full-flavoured, picturesque atmo- 
sphere of the romance of action, are not 
among the attractions of this interesting tale. 
Some will regret a modern workaday narra- 
tive from Mr. Chambers. Yet here we find 
much that is romantic, and somewhat that 
is indubitably eerie and mysterious. The 
author is a good craftsman. Some of the 
chapters of this tale have appeared else- 
where in unconnected form, but there are no 
awkward joints in the book; the machinery 
never creaks. The interest is sustained, and 
the story stands four-square and complete 
upon its own bottom. We are asked to 
believe in some tolerably incredible events, 
but the author’s workmanship makes the 
task easy, a simple pleasure — while we 
are engaged upon the book; and that, after 
all, is the principal test in story. We 
welcome Mr. Chambers in whatever garb 
he chooses to adopt, but we prefer to meet 
him with cloak and sword. 





The Macdonnelis. 
(Heinemann.) 


By J. A. ©. Sykes. 


Tus story aims at presenting a picture of 
the lives of an early Victorian family and 
a reconstruction of the manners, morals, and 
habits of the time. It is still so close to us 
that the task should be both easy and diffi- 
cult. Here the method is hardly happy, 
and to us it seems not to result in a marked 
success, though there are scenes and persons 
not altogether unlifelike. The natural 
habitat of the Macdonnells is supposed to 
be John Bull’s other island, though they 
have made of this island their princi- 
pal home. Their ancestry is Scotch, but 
they are of the stock of Irish landowners. 
They go back to the days of a monarch 
here described as “the ungainly, slobbering 
son of Mary Stuart.” The story of this not 
very attractive or interesting family begins, 
for the reader, in the year 1858—a date 





not of the most inspiring kind. No very 
exciting political outlook nor any spirit 
of wild adventure prevailed. With few 
exceptions art and literature, furniture and 
clothing, showed neither effervescence nor 
beauty. Still, allowing that romance was 
less the keynote of the hour than solid com- 
fort and aggressive respectability, we think 
that some specimens of what we call ‘nice 
people’? must have existed. They cannot all 
have been so stupid, gross, and material as 
they are here represented. The author 
seems herself aware of the absence of 
glamour, but she holds the epoch respon- 
sible. We cannot. No Zeitgeist, how- 
ever uninspiring, can efface all the 
minor graces. One pauses before writing 
down an age as one of “humbug,” 
in capital letters, as the author does here. 
And even were it so, this could not fairly 
account for all the vulgarity and unpleasant- 
ness of almost every one in the story. 
Love of Berlin wool and huge horrors in 
mahogany cannot altogether choke the good 
seed and the wholesome atmosphere of life. 
It is a one-sided picture, mostly made up of 
grossness, hypocrisy, and austerity un- 
leavened with other emotions. We should 
say that the material had not been 
sufficiently seen and felt through a trans- 
forming medium. 





Playing the Game: a Story of Japan. By 
Douglas Sladen. (White & Co.) 


Tuts story of English and Japanese centres in 
the British Legation at Tokyo. Lord Clap- 
ham, the British minister, conceals behind 
apparent unfitness and much tea-drinking a 
calm philosophy which eventually stands his 
country in good stead. His niece, Chiquita 
Palafox, Spanish by birth, and kittenish by 
nature, dabbles in diplomacy with no little 
skill, and a good deal of risk to herself and 
heradmirers. Tiffany (First Secretary) and 
his wife, easygoing, blindly British, lun- 
cheon-loving, supply the necessary foil to 
Orlando Jevons, the half-Italian 


“‘Secretary-Interpreter of the Legation, and 
really by far the most important person in it, 
being the only member of it who could speak 
a word of Japanese, and a person of bound- 
less energy, while the rest were dawdlers.” 


These figures and others provide an agree- 
able kaleidoscope, manipulated with some 
skill by a romancer as lavish of incident as 
he is fond of character - sketches. The 
Japanese background of the work is the 
most interesting feature. Incidental teach- 
ing is often the bsst, and Mr. Sladen really 
tells a good deal that is worth knowing 
of Japanese life and ideas. The text is dis- 
figured by many careless mistakes, and the 
story looks as if it had been written in a 
hurry. 





The Taming of the Brute. 
Harrod. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tue eighteenth century forms a _pictur- 
esque setting for Mrs. Harrod’s fascinating 
tamer and her no less interesting brute. 
Neglected from boyhood, virtually a prisoner 
in his remote Welsh home, surrounded by 
low men and slatternly women, Evan Rhys 
has sunk to the lowest depths. Rumours 
of his deplorable condition find their way 
to the gay city of Bath and to the ears of 
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a cousin—the beautiful, fashionable, and 
wealthy Mistress Cecilie Manners — who, 
with quixotic fervour, starts forth to reclaim 
the rake. Here we have all the elements 
of an original and effective romance. Mrs. 
Harrod knows how to make good use of 
them, and the result is a story enjoyable to 
read, which might be dramatized with 
effect. 





Guthrie of the ‘Times.’ By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue Times of the story is a far remove from 
that of Printing House Square. The central 
figure in this story of American journalistic 
and political life is a correspondent in one 
of the States capitals of a New York daily 
newspaper. He has a conscience, and in 
the beginning we find him being appealed 
to by a bishop not to send to his paper 
certain exclusive news he has obtained of 
the defalcations of a dishonest government 
servant of good family, whose relatives 
naturally wish to preserve their family name 
from the slur that would be cast upon it by 
public recognition of the defaulter’s offences. 
Guthrie pleads his duty to his employer, 
and, what is more to the point, does it, after 
making a good deal of unnecessary fuss. 
The bishop shows an unclerical amount of 
sulkiness, but beams sweetly again next 
day, on learning that the honest Guthrie, 
in addition to a ‘‘thousand-word dispatch ” 
to his editor in New York regarding the 
well-born rogue, has also sent a private 
telegram asking that his news should be 
withheld if possible. We must suppose 
that New York newspapers are by no means 
all ‘‘ yellow,” for the sensational ‘‘thousand 
words” is never printed. From this point 
onwards we follow the honest Guthrie 
with tolerable interest in a steady ascent 
to social distinction, a triumphant and 
unexceptionable love affair, and nomina- 
tion for political honours. We do not envy 
Guthrie, but we rejoice in his happiness. 
The following paragraph is a fine instance 
of the remoteness of the scene and atmo- 
sphere of this story from, let us say, West- 
minster. The Senate House is being 
described :— 


‘* Old Senator Wells from the mountains had 
taken his boots off to ease his aged feet, and his 
gray home-knit yarn socks, undoubtedly the 
work of his wife, were exposed for all to see.” 


One cannot criticize this type of story, 
however. Itis to be enjoyed or laid aside, 
according to taste and temperament. It is 
very American. 





The House of Merrilees. By Archibald 
Marshall. (Alston Rivers.) 


Tuts is an excellent story of a mystery so 
well and so artistically concealed that the 
final disclosure gives rise to a feeling of 
pleasure, not only at the nature of the sur- 
prise, but also at its inevitableness; and 
what greater praise can be given to the 
weaver of plots? The tale concerns the son 
of a very wealthy baronet — the author 
follows convention so far—whose mother 
died at his birth, and whose father causes 
him in consequence to be brought up else- 
where, ignorant of all the circumstances of 
his true origin and pedigree. The idea, of 
course, is not novel, but it is worked out 
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with so much skill and freshness of detail 
that we confidently recommend the book 
even to those who are suffering from a 
surfeit of the modern detective story; and 
we hasten to add that crime ps no part 
in it. The style is simple and correct, Mr. 
Marshall having grasped the often for- 
gotten truth that the King’s English is 
in no way incompatible even with sensa- 
tional fiction. 


Aunt Phipps. By Tom Gallon. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 


Mr. Gation is incorrigibly fluent and 
recklessly prolific. But, upon the whole, 
‘Aunt Phipps’ is not likely to disappoint 
any of the numerous kindly persons who 
are accustomed to find pleasure, and even 
emotional thrills, in his lucubrations. 
Indeed, here and there one comes upon 
sentences which suggest that Mr. Gallon 
has devoted more care than usual to 
his handling of ‘Aunt Phipps.’ But 
the pathos and the sentiment generally 
are desperately stereotyped. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that, consciously 
or otherwise, a great many worthy 
people prefer their sentiment in fiction 
to be of a well-defined order. It 
obviates all need of independent thought, 
and the lachrymal glands may safely be 
relied upon by the unsophisticated to 
respond at the proper moment to an author 
who uses only the time-honoured signs and 
signals of his craft. Still, when we 
remember that Mr. Gallon all too definitely 
takes Dickens for his model, we cannot but 
regret his apparent disinclination to pursue 
the thoroughness of his master’s methods. 
More time and more labour are what this 
author’s blameless conceptions require. 


The Girl of La Gloria. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


By Clara Driscoll. 


Despite its various coloured illustrations, 
the reviewer regrets to be unable to find 
any good words to say for this melodramatic 
tale of Texas. The heroine is described as a 
very beautiful half-Mexican, half-American 
girl. Her nature, as here unfolded, is 
certainly not beautiful, and the reader is 
not able to work up any appreciable 
amount of sympathy for the love-sick young 
American whom we leave mourning her 
loss. The best thing about the book is its 
presentment of a kind of life which has 
passed away now, but which a few years 
ago made the homesteads of great cattle 
ranches in the Far West extremely 
picturesque places. The author’s diction 
is commonplace, and her grammar none 
too sound. 


Le Passé Vivant. By Henri de Régnier. 
(Paris, Mercure de France.) 


M. pve Réenrer’s new ‘“‘ Roman Moderne,” 
a and naughty at the same time, is 

aving so considerable a success in Paris 
that it does not seem necessary to join in 
the discussion as to whether it can be said 
to beanovel. It does not hang together, 


and it does not end: this much is clear. 
On the other hand, no one denies the charm 
of many of its pages. The personages are 
real people of the Paris world; there is a 








lifelike account of a real ball at the well- 
known house of a former Italian resident 
by the entrance to the Parc Monceau. The 
art-collectors will probably not complain of 
the liberties which are taken with them. 
To many readers of all countries the chief 
interest of the book will lie in the descrip- 
tions of Venice and in the account of 
Casanova. Notes and Queries will doubt- 
less find ground for corrections in the long 
list given of Casanova’s loves. Most of the 
male characters vie with one another in a 
knowledge of the ‘ Memoirs’ as intimate 
as that of an old Don with ‘ Pickwick.’ 





EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Ehnasya, 1904. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.)—This, the twenty- 
sixth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
seems to have been written under the in- 
fluence of ill-temper. Weare told on the first 
page that the excavations here recorded were 
resorted to only as a pis aller by Prof. Petrie 
on ‘the refusal of the Egyptian Archzeo- 
logical Committee to allow English work at 
Saqqarah.’’ This seems to be Prof. Petrie’s 
way of stating the fact that the Service des 
Antiquités refused him leave to dig on a site 
where M. Maspero’s lieutenants have been at 
work for several seasons. Later we find many 
reflections upon the work of Dr. Naville, who 
made excavations for the Fund so long ago as 
1891 at Ahnas, now called by Prof. Petrie 
Ehnasya, and who seems to have carelessly 
omitted to foresee that Prof. Petrie might 
fourteen years later require the site for his own 
purposes. It is true that Prof. Petrie quotes 
with some asperity a statement by Dr. Naville 
that ‘‘ we cleared what I believe to be all that 
is still extant of the great temple of Arsaphes,’’ 
and then proceeds to show the baselessness of 
this belief by claiming to have himself cleared 
“not only a space as large again as Dr. Naville’s 
hall behind that [sic], but also discovering a 
great court much larger than the hall in front 
of it.’”” The remains of this great court, how- 
ever, as presented on Plate V. of the present 
volume, seem to consist entirely of the frag- 
ments of two walls at right angles, and it 
requires a hearty faith to be convinced of its 
existence from the evidence here supplied. 

To this court Prof. Petrie seems to have 
devoted the greater part of his activity. He 
explains that he removed a mass of earth, in 
some places forty feet deep, left on it from 
the earlier excavations, and found here the 
triad of red granite representing a king, pro- 
bably Rameses II., between the gods Ptah and 
Hershef, which was mentioned in The Atheneum 
of July 9th, 1904. This is not figured here, 
and, as it has been retained at the Khasr-el- 
Nil Museum, was not exhibited in London last 
year, and we therefore have to take Prof. 
Petrie’s word for its excellence. But it was 
under the surface of the ground in what he 
calls the Hypostyle Hall, previously laid bare 
by Dr. Naville, that he found the little gold 
statuette of the god Hershef which he seems 
to think is in itself a full justification for his 
exertions. As here depicted, it is a pretty 
and well-executed piece, bearing across its 
base an inscription which is nonsense as it 
stands, but which Prof. Petrie gallantly 
attempts to show—not without success—can 
be twisted into sense by casting out some, but 
not all, of the signs in the last of the three 
vertical columns that it contains, and arrang- 
ing them in what he calls a ‘‘ base line.” His 
argument from this is that it was copied from 
another statue, which is possible. Yet it is 
open to the interpretation that the engraver 
did not know the sense of the signs that he 
was copying, which would cast doubts upon 





the antiquity, not perhaps of the figure itself, 
but of its inscription. 

Of Prof. Petrie’s other gleanings there is 
not much to be said. On two of his plates we 
find the three principal inscriptions from 
“the entrance to the temple ’’ in Dr. Naville’s 
volume ‘Ahnas and Paheri’ published over 
again, the only noticeable difference being 
that the monuments are now slightly more 
broken than when Dr. Naville copied them. 
On another plate we find a long lintel from 
which the inscription has in effect been 
effaced, leaving only, beside two ¢ signs, the 
fragments of the hawk-name of Usertsen III., 
which, thanks to its being in duplicate, 
can be restored. No one has ever doubted 
the existence of monuments of Usertsen 
here, so that the use of recording this 
is not very evident. Then there are two 
fragments of a vertical inscription from which 
Prof. Petrie claims to have discovered the 
name of a hitherto unknown twelfth-dynasty 
queen, whom he calls Shedtefsa, though there 
is nothing to show that the lady in question 
was a queen or royal personage of any kind, 
unless we choose to read into the text the words 
suten hemt, whicharenot there. The few other 
inscriptions here given are, for the most part, 
too fragmentary to yield any information, and 
none of them appears to be of importance, 
the most noticeable feature about them being 
the very large scale on which they are 
reproduced. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with the usual pottery, a very 
few scarabs and other small objects, some 
Roman amphore, and other common relics of 
the same period. A small map by Dr. Schafer 
and Dr. Wilcken, already published, is repro- 
duced, and chapters by Mr. Currelly 
and Prof. Petrie conjointly tell how they 
searched at Buto, Gurob, and Sedment, and 
found little or nothing. 

The usual chapter upon the inscriptions by 
Mr. Griffith or some other recognized student 
of the Egyptian language is lacking from this 
volume, but Prof. Petrie gives a fresh render- 
ing of an inscription already translated by 
Dr. Naville, with the remark that ‘‘all 
differences between this reading and that of 
Dr. Naville have been verified.’’ We give 
the two readings side by side, that the reader 
may judge of the importance of Prof. Petrie’s 
corrections of his predecessor :— 

Naviille, 1894. Petrie, 1905. 

“The living Horus, the “The living one, the 
mighty bull who loves Ma, Horus, the strong bull, loving 
the lord of the Sed periods, Maat, Lord of the festivals 
llke his father Phthah Tonen, like Hershef and Ptah, the 
the king of Upperand Lower Prince, King of Upper and 
Bgypt, Usermara sotep en Lower Egypt, Lord of both 
Ra, the son of Ra, the lord plains, User-maat, ra-sotep- 
of diadems, Rameses, who en-ra, son of Ra, lord of 
loves Amen, erected these epiphanies. Mery - Amen- 
monuments to his father Ramessu, (festivals) made by 
him in his monuments of his 


father Hershef, King of both 
plains.” 


Hershef, the lord of the two 
lands.” 


In the concluding sentence, it may be 
remarked that while Dr. Naville is right, Prof. 
Petrie’s translator is clearly wrong, having 
evidently misread one of the signs. It may 
also be mentioned that Anaaref is not, as 
Prof. Petrie states, ‘‘a form of Osiris,’’ but 
the synonym (meaning ‘‘the place where 
nothing grows’’) of Heracleopolis, called by 
the Egyptians Henen-suten, or its temple. 
So the phrase neb taiu, which is here trans- 
lated ‘‘ lord of both plains,’’ and made to refer 
to ‘‘the two level shores of the Nile,’’ was 
shown long ago by M. Maspero to mean 
‘* régent des terroirs de l’Est et de l’Ouest,”’’ 
and when used,as in the case then before him, as 
an epithet of Hershef, and following the words 
‘king of the countries of the North and 
South,”’ means ‘‘ master of the four houses of 
the world,’’ or, as we should say, of the four 
quarters of the globe. The slovenly English 
used in this volume we have already 
noticed, and it may also be noted that Prof. 
Petrie speaks of the north-east corner of a 
portico as ‘‘ the opposite corner ’’ to thenorth- 
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west ; says that columns, apparently eight in 
number, which have been “‘ distributed all over 
the world,’’ have been identified ‘‘ by the 
courtesy of the curators in charge ofeach,’’and 
describes his gold statuette as ‘‘ the largest 
such statuette that has survived the wreck of 
Egypt.’’ A partial explanation of the poverty 
of the contents of this volume is, perhaps, to 
be found in an inset offering to the subscribers 
a further set of ‘‘ Plates and Text supplemen- 
tary to Ehnasya,’’ at an additional charge of 
about half the price of the present volume. 
This seems to contain a series of Roman terra- 
cotta figures and lamps of the ordinary kind, 
and of no Egyptological value. Yet the sub- 
scriber has either to submit to this additional 
mulct, or find his set of the Fund’s Memoirs 
incomplete. We believe thatthe subscriptions 
tothe Fund have materially fallen off during the 
last few years, and that the Council have had 
to draw heavily upon their reserves to con- 
tinue the very useful work on which they are 
employed. In order to put an end to such a 
state of things, we should advise them to look 
more carefully to their publications than they 
seem to have done in this instance. 





Die Aegyptische Religion. Von Adolf Erman- 
(Berlin, Reimer.)—This excellent little hand- 
book is issued apparently for the use of visitors 
to the Berlin Museum, and there fills the 
same place as is taken here by the useful 
‘Guides’ produced by the Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the British Museum 
and his assistants. Dr. Erman deprecates too 
minute criticism in his preface by protesting 
that it is not a ‘‘learned’’ work ; but nothing 
that comes from his pen can be anything 
but scholarly, and we can find no fault 
whatever with the sound exposition that 
follows of the religion of the Egyptians in 
its broad outlines. The trouble here is, as he 
points out, rather in the mass than in the 
dearth of material, and when we consider that 
our evidence for Egyptian beliefs extends 
over a period of about five thousand years, 
during which time the religion was, like other 
religions, continually subject to the changes 
produced by the importation of new ideas, the 
difficulty of getting a clear picture of the 
subject can be appreciated. Dr. Erman hints 
that the clue will probably be found rather in 
the study of animism, fetishism, and what we 
kindly call the lower religions of primitive 
folk, than in the more articulate and better 
organized theories of modern theology ; and for 
this there is much to be said. In his chapter 
on magic Dr. Erman perhaps rather begs the 
question when he declares magic to be a 
‘*rude excrescence ”’ of religion ; but this is a 
disputed point, on which it may be unsafe to 
dogmatize. One of the best features of the 
book is its numerous illustrations, taken in 
great part from the Egyptian antiquities in 
which the Berlin Museum is so rich, but 
which have been, unfortunately, little studied 
by English Egyptologists hitherto. 


Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart. 
(Grevel & Co.)—This handsome book, which 
we last year reviewed in its original form 
{see The Atheneum, No. 4012), has now 
appeared in English, and we see nothing 
to alter in the opinion we then expressed 
concerning it. One or two of the plates 
from English sources have dropped out, 
and a few others from monuments in the 
Berlin Museum—which seems lately to be 
less chary of its treasures than it used to be— 
have been added. M. Capart’s own part in 
the book appears to have been mostly confined 
to the selection of the matters to be repro- 
duced, and this task has been discharged with 
both skill and judgment. The translation by 
Miss Griffith is adequate to its purpose; but 
we have noted some oddities, such as 


‘* Pharoah ’’ for Pharaoh, ‘‘ the royal statues 
are only know to us,’’ and ‘“‘had common 
origin with the ancient Chaldzans,’’ which 








may be due to faulty correction of the proofs. 
Yet it has been brought well up to date, and is 
therefore an improvement on the French 
edition. 


Our Sudan, its Pyramids and Progress. By 
John Ward. (Murray.)—Without pretensions 
to literary graces, Mr. Ward—‘‘ Skip the letter- 
press, the pictures will teach you all you need 
to know,’’ is his own advice to his readers 
—yet succeeds in turning out books which 
it is impossible to put down unfinished 
when once begun. With four, six, or 
eight illustrations to each page, he has here 
presented a sort of sketch, alike of the 
antiquities and of the present appearance of 
the Sudan, which leaves the most lively im- 
pression on the mind of the reader. It is true 
that his ‘‘ pictures’’ are nearly all snapshots 
collected from the officials and tourists that 
he has met on his journeys, that his archzo- 
logical knowledge is so slender that he credits 
the Coptic alphabet with at least four more 
letters than it really possesses, and that he 
calls a major in the 2nd Battalion ‘‘ Colonel of 
the Grenadier Guards.’’ Yet he may be sure 
that before long his book will be in the hands 
of every tourist who ventures as far as 
Khartoum, and with this we suppose he will be 
content. Hecertainly supplies a much-needed 
account of the pyramids at Meroé and of the 
temples at Naga and Solib, built by Egyp- 
tianizing kings of Ethiopia, which we have 
looked for in vain elsewhere. Whether the 
Ethiopian inscriptions, which he speaks of with 
awe as defying interpretation by ‘“‘ Profs. 
Sayce and Petrie, Llewellyn Griffith, and Dr. 
Herbert Walker,’’ are as mysterious as he 
implies may be doubted, as they seem to be 
written in good Egyptian enough. Nor did 
Prof. Petrie, as he says, discover in ‘‘ the 
desert behind Abydos all the lost tombs of the 
early kings of Egypt of the first and second 
dynasties.’’ The discovery of first - dynasty 
remains at Abydos was due to M. Amélineau, 
who found there before he left the site the 
names of the three kings of that time who have 
been with certainty identified, and it is still a 
moot point whether the construction unearthed 
by him or his successor, Prof. Petrie, consists of 
tombs at all. It is more astonishing to find 
Mr. Ward stating that ‘‘ the British Museum 
did some good pioneer work of this kind [i.e., 
scientific investigation of Sudan antiquities] 
just after the country fell into our hands, but 
cannot be expected to send their officials here 
again,’’ in apparent ignorance of the fact that 
Dr. Budge has been excavating at Jebel 
Barkal and elsewhere for many years, and 
that the results, as we lately announced 
(see The Atheneum, March 25th), will 
shortly be published. These mistakes, how- 
ever, will not damage the ordinary tourist’s 
enjoyment of the book, and there can be no 
doubt of its interest or its future popularity. 








ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


Books and Personalities. By H. W. Nevin- 
son. (Lane.)—Mr. Nevinson is certainly not 
an indolent reviewer. The reviews and criti- 
cisms of which this book is composed deal 
with a varied company of literary personalities. 
The net is spread very wide. Great and 
small— Mr. Belloc and Browning, Goethe 
and Aubrey Beardsley, Alschylus and Mr. 
Yeats, Dolling and De Wet, Carlyle, Heine, 
and Mr. Le Gallienne, and many others—are 
gathered in. And in dealing with them all 
Mr. Nevinson either has his point of view, 
or manages to reflect, brightly enough, the 
general tendency of educated opinion. The 
modern art of reviewing involves the art of 
compression. Mr. Nevinson usually contrives 
to say a good deal in little space; but the 
chief fault we have to find with his articles is 
that they are too short. 





Tf I live to be eighty,’’ wrote Matthew 
Arnold in a letter here quoted, ‘‘I shall pro- 
bably be the only person left in England who 
reads anything but newspapers and scientific 
publications.’’ And many people now, who 
seem to be talking of books they have read, 
are merely quoting reviews they have seen in 
the newspapers. That is the danger of over- 
much writing about books. But, on the other 
hand, a volume like the present, composed of 
short studies in familiar literature and appre- 
ciations of well-known figures in the 1¢public 
of letters, has its value as a guide to the 
young traveller in the realms of goid. But 
chiefly we are grateful to such a boox ‘ ecause 
it compels us to verify our memories; and to 
correct our impressions; it sends us rummag- 
ing among our bookshelves, pulling out here a 
copy of Carlyle, there a volume of poetry, 
and, best of all, it occasionally persuades us 
to add yet another tome to our already over- 
laden bookcases. 

We have complained that Mr. Nevinson’s 
articles are sometimes too short. We think 
that in collecting his studies into a volume he 
would have done better to free himself from 
the fetters of reviewing by which he is bound. 
Certain inconsistencies and defects result. 
For instance, we note it as curious that, after 
writing an excellent essay on the Browning 
letters, Mr. Nevinson should, in a review of 
Mr. Chesterton’s study of Browning, refer to 
the poet’s marriage as an unilluminating fact. 
And the reader who goes to the same essay 
in search of ‘‘the broad and simple statement 
of delight felt in certain books and certain 
writers ’’ promised in the preface may be 
interested by Mr. Nevinson’s prophecy as to 
what poems of Browning will survive, but 
will not be edified by mere corrections of 
Mr. Chesterton’s mistakes as to dates of publi- 
cation. The essay upon Heine shows Mr. 
Nevinson at his best in dealing with a poet’s 
life and works, though it contains a passage 
which is not to our taste :— 

“Certainly when God plagiarises Heine, He does 
not doit by halves. There is only one fault in the 
poem. I think the poet whose words are the lives 
of men had forgotten that brevity is the soul of 
wit. Ten years’ torment was too long for that final 
stanza, too long even for a poet of eternity. Iam 
sure - Heine himself would have cut it shorter.” 
Elsewhere we are sorry to find that the 
writer’s acquaintance with the British aristo- 
cracy, whom he is fond of criticizing, is so 
slight that he ‘‘has never heard an English 
baronet or even an earl singing to God because 
he was a reasonable being.”’ 

It is when he treats of Omar Khayyd4m that 
Mr. Nevinson is least happy in retaining the 
form of a review. For there has recently 
been what is vulgarly termed ‘‘a boom”’ in 
Omar, and the reviewer has had many texts 
and editions on which to comment. But if he 
has anything to say in a volume of this sort, 
he might well say it in the form of one essay, 
not in the form of three reviews, of which 
one is concerned with showing that Mr. Le 
Gallienne has not improved upon FitzGerald, 
and another, in a desperate attempt at spright- 
liness, describes the publication of Prof. York 
Powell’s version by saying that ‘‘ the Oxford 
Professor of Modern History came up with 
his little lot of twenty-four quatrains.”’ 

But it is an easy matter to express dissent, 
to find fault, and say, 

Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 
Or there exceed the mark. 
The main thing in a book about books is that 
it should be readable and stimulating. And 
readable and stimulating these short studies 
undoubtedly are. 


London Etchings, by A. St. John Adcock 
(Elkin Mathews), is a little pamphlet-like 
book, as slight in substance as in format. It 
is very much of the ‘Things Seen’ kind, 
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initiated by Mr. C. L. Hind, though the 
sketches are longer and less vignetted. 
Doubtless it is well that when writers have 
but little to say they should say it briefly, 
without the padding which would once have 
been thought necessary. Therefore we wel- 
come the frank slightness of such sketches. It 
is part of a recognition that the how is more 
than the how much, which is new in English 
literary art. To compare ‘ London Etchings’ 
with ‘Sketches by Boz’ may seem unfair to 
Mr. Adcock, who is certainly not a Dickens; 
yet the comparison is instructive. The 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ frankly, are not brilliant, 
though often very clever work; and would 
not have survived, had they not been followed 
by ‘ Pickwick.’ They were the work of a man 
learning the mechanics and elements of his 
trade through journalism. Comparing them 
with the not dissimilar, if slighter work of 
Mr. Adcock, one becomes aware of an advan- 
tage on the modern side. One perceives an 
undoubted padding and unnecessary long- 
windedness in Dickens. Impressionism and 
French example have done their work during 
the interval. The modern sketch is swifter, 
directer, more eliminative, closer to essentials. 
Yet this leaves Dickens the qualities which 
are—Dickens. It concerns solely art. 

It concerns, too, mainly Mr. Adcock’s 
sketches of humanity. For with these are 
mingled other descriptive sketches of locali- 
ties apart from humanity, which, to our mind, 
have less attraction. They are well done, but 
have something of deliberate effort and set 
purpose about them; nor have they the 
peculiar felicity and magic of phrase which 
alone (to our thinking) redeem the set descrip- 
tion of scenery. The sketches of London 
humanity are better. They are just skilled 
journalistic observation, photographie work, 
such as nowadays is frequent in certain papers ; 
but they are skilled, and the frequency of such 
work must not blind us to its trained clever- 
ness of eye. ‘ The Early Tram,’ for instance,— 
a mere report of what we should conceive an 
actual incident in a morning tram-journey—is 
done with quick selection of the essential 
features, and an excellent sense of humour. 
Mr. Adcock’s pathos is apt (but not always) 
to be a little more conventional; there isa 
certain suggestion of sentimentality—from 
which our greatest novelists have not uni- 
formly been free. What is lacking in such 
observant sketches as these is just one thing— 
imagination. That keeps them to the level of 
merely deft and clever work. But as slight 
and clever fragments of observation, ‘ London 
Etchings’ are well done. 


Parables of Life. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. (New York, the Macmillan Company ; 
London, Maemillan & Co.) — Published in 
1902, ‘ Parables of Life’ (its author tells us) 
is now reissued with four additional chapters. 
Mr. Mabie is well known as an American 
author, but his book is like more than one 
English book, and might conceivably have 
been among the minor exotics of the Bodley 
Head. Not that we would charge the pro- 
ductions of this or any other firm with a 
general resemblance to Mr. Mabie’s book, 
which belongs to the hothouse variety that 
delights us not. Itis fragile, pretentious, and of 
the “‘ prose-poetry ’’ caste (so called because 
prosaic enough to make bad poetry, and poetic 
enough to make bad prose). Its various 
chapters are a series of allegories, aiming at 
high ethical purpose—which is praiseworthy, 
but not uncommon ; and at poetic imagination 
—which does not succeed. Much of the style 
has that semi - Biblical character which is 
apparently deemed essential to allegory, 
residing largely in an insistence on ‘‘ands,”’ 
where ordinary English would avoid the repe- 
tition of that particle. It is a mechanical 
device for imparting primitive simplicity to 
style ; no early legend is complete without it, 





and poetic prose largely relies on it for dis- 
tinction from merely prosaic prose. The style 
in general has that mingling of poetic re- 
search and self-conscious simplicity which is 
more irritating than unaffected elaboration. 


As for the allegory, it is of the kind which, 
both in painting and literature, seems beloved 
by the Anglo-Saxon mind. In other words, it 
is obvious and conventional. Each allegory 
is a detailed elaboration of some familiar 
and hackneyed figurative expression or ex- 
pressions. Thus ‘Out of the Agony’ elaborates 
St. Paul’s metaphor of running the race. 
‘ Dream and Reality ’ is tissued from a series 
of such metaphors — quitting the valley, 
ascending to the heights, descending into the 
market-place, and so forth. In ‘That which 
Abides’ we have the journey, the stumbling 
and soilure, the passage into the mist of 
death, the fair country beyond. Nor is the 
conventionality of leading ideas redeemed by 
any genuine imagination in the handling of 
detail. There is a sincere desire to create 
imaginative atmosphere; but one feels the 
derivativeness at every step. It is the work 
of an unoriginal mind steeped in poetry, and 
seeking itself to be poetical within the 
compass of prose, ‘ That which Abides’ has 
a certain ethical earnestness that does much 
to win pardon for its allegorical obviousness ; 
but the need for pardon is always present to 
our consciousness. The book will doubtless 
give pleasure to many—the many whose sense 
of moral beauty is more developed than their 
sense of literary beauty. For them, but for 
them only, it will serve. For the writer has 
the quality of moral sincerity, which, alas! 
does not carry with it imaginative sincerity. 
That no few conceive it does is responsible for 
much ineffectual literature. 


Taper-Lights, by Ellen Burns Sherman 
(Springfield, Mass., the Gordon Flagg Com- 
pany), is a volume of fugitive papers—we sup- 
pose they must be called essays, in defect of 
any more accurate description—by an American 
writer. We are familiar enough in England 
with the collection of fugitive exercises in 
literature by minor writers of fair, if incon- 
spicuous ability; it is the hedge- flower of 
letters, and there is some interest in com- 
paring with it the American growth. The 
English writer usually has something of a style, 
or at least ideas, ambitions of a style; often a 
quite pretty little style, tilled as carefully 
as the suburban villa-resident tills his strip 
of garden, and with as fondly manifest a pride. 
To show that style the essays are written; 
since his ideas do not observably clamour for 
expression. The irresponsible essay lies 
seductively ready for the man with one half- 
penny-worth of thought to an intolerable deal 
of style; and what use is a gun unless you 
kill something, or a style unless you write 
something ? So he writes—nothing. But he 
writes it prettily. 

With the American of liké minor ability the 
case appears reversed. He often has some- 
thing to say, if not extremely valuable; but 
the saying of it is a little rough. It is not pre- 
cisely unliterary in style, but it lacks finish; the 
manner of thesayinghas plainly beenasecondary 
matter. So these things are with Miss Ellen 
Burns Sherman. Here are a number of essays 
on things literary and things in general— 
especially things in general. And where the 
English writer would economize his ideas—one 
and a half to an essay—as things much too 
valuable for unthrifty usage, she pours hers 
out with no stint and little repetition. There 
are few essays without substance. One would 
not call them thoughtful ; they are certainly 
not imaginative, and there is nothing of 
feminine sentiment or emotionality. They are 
just clear, observant good sense, such as well- 
read women often possess, but (at least on 
this side of the water) it is more often reserved 
for the drawing-room than put forth in books. 





It is not remarkable, it is merely average 
sense, but combined with fair cultivation it 
makes a readable volume. The readableness 
is wholly in the substance, not in the manner, 
The manner is not journalese ; it is that of a 
woman who has read, and is free from slovenly 
grammar ; but it is not expert, it has no selec- 
tion, no grace or finish ; it has a certain hard- 
ness, and is marred for English readers by 
Americanisms neither expressive nor (like 
some Americanisms) preserved by heritage 
from the older English. Yet, on the whole, 
we incline to prefer this respectable matter 
without style to respectable style without 
matter ; for, as we have said, this isa readable, 
though not striking book. 


In spite of what we have just said, the 
quality of the best of the contemporary 
American essayists is rare; and outside Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Alden we know no one 
who possesses greater gifts of taste and style 
than Mr. Bliss Perry. We have received 
from Messrs. Gay & Bird his latest volume, 
The Amateur Spirit, which contains six 
papers on somewhat germane subjects. The 
general idea which has engaged Mr. Perry has 
been ‘‘the significance of the amateur spirit 
in carrying forward the daily work of our 
modern world.’’ This is a theme which has 
been much discussed of late years, and par- 
ticularly among ourselves, to whom Mr. Perry 
makes frequent reference. In a book by a 
travelled Frenchman recently published we 
are charged with making a business of our 
pleasures, contrary to the habit of the Conti- 
nent. But on the other hand Mr. Perry 
finds that, by contrast with the American, we 
are amateurs in sport and pastime. It is the 
American (he thinks) who makes a profession 
of play. Well, we have the consolation of 
hoping that the via media is perhaps the 
golden mean. Medio tutissimus ibis. We 
stand halfway between the wear and tear of 
Transatlantic life, and the laissez faire of 
Soutkern Europe, Mr. Perry occupies the 
place of a large-minded and dispassionate 
judge in these matters. He weighs and dis- 
penses justice. Thus, on behalf of expert 
professionalism, he says :— 

“ Power is indeed recognized as the ultimate 

test of merit ; but there is a widespread tendency 
to overlook the fact that power is largely condi- 
tioned upon skill, and that skill depends not merely 
upon natural faculty, but upon knowledge and 
diecipline.” 
Thus the gifted amateur, who has done so 
much for the world, must recognize his limita- 
tions. Theexpert German, whois mechanically 
perfect, waves aside the amateur’ with 
‘*Wissenschaftliche Bedeutung hat’s doch 
nicht’’; yet, admitting what that patient 
mechanicalism may have done for modern 
civilization, one must not (and Mr. Perry does 
not) under-estimate the force of personality. 
Says he, admirably :— 

“Surely we are playing an interesting comedy 
here between heaven and the mire, and we ought to 
play it in an interested way. We can afford to be 
human. Scientific method is a handmaiden whose 
services have proved indispensable. No one can 
fill her place. We should raise her wages. But, 
after all, Personality is the mistress of the house. 
Method must be taught to know her station, and 
‘ she is the second, not the first.’ No doubt there is 
a temptation, in such a comparison of qualities and 
gifts, to dally with mere abstractions. None of us 
have known a wholly methodized, mechanicalized 
man.” 

The combination of the generous spirit of 
the amateur with the method of the profes- 
sional is, of course, the ideal, and Mr, Perry 
points us to that difficult ideal. But mean- 
time he indicates for us other dangers, as 
that of indifferentism, in which amateur and 
specialist may meet. One of his pleasantest 
essays is on the modern survivals of 
Pococuranti. Other essays, belonging more or 
less to a unity, deal with the life of a college 
professor and his relations to the public; and 
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the little volume of refined thought winds up 
with a paper on‘ Fishing with a Worm.’ This 
is ostensibly, and almost ostentatiously, a 
holiday paper, but surreptitiously and fur- 
tively we think it is what a ‘‘ friendly doctor 
of divinity’’ pronounced it, an allegory. 
Anyhow, its character and the charm of the 
author’s style may be estimated from the 
following extract, which handsomely recalls 
Stevenson :— 


“To make the most of dull hours, to make the 
best of dull people, to like a poor jest better than 
none, to wear the threadbare coat like a gentleman, 
to be outvoted with a smile, to hitch your wagon to 
the old horse if no star is handy—this is the whole- 
some philosophy taught by fishing with a worm...... 
For life is not easy, after all is said. It is a long 
brook to fish, and it needs a stout heart and a wise 
patience, All the flies there are in the book, and 
all the bait that can be carried in the box, are 
likely to be needed ere the day is over. But like 
the Psalmist’s ‘river of God,’ this brook is ‘full of 
water,’ and there is plenty of good fishing to be had 
in it if one is neither afraid nor ashamed of fishing 
sometimes with a worm.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dr. S. L. Gutick, the author of a book 
called ‘ Evolution of the Japanese,’ now pub- 
lishes through Messrs. Fleming H. Revell, of 
New York and London, an excellent volume, The 
White Peril in the Far East, which is a whole- 
hearted defence of Japan from a Christian 
standpoint. We cannot accept as likely the 
final proposal of the author for a sale of the 
Ural province by the assumed conquerors to 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
‘¢ jointly,’’ nor to either of them. We should 
be delighted if the United States liked to buy 
the bear’s skin, supposing the bear to be 
slain, but we cannot imagine King Edward 
receiving advice, either from Mr. Balfour or 
from Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, by which 
we should become purchasers. We admit to 
Dr. Gulick the difficulty of all other solutions 
—we only differ in thinking his impossible. 
He does not name the probable alternatives: 
strict alliance of Japan with England, and 
virtual alliance of Japan with Russia, without 
breach with England. Japan, of course, as an 
island, can never afford to break with the 
maritime powers of the future—the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Dr. Gulick 
attacks with great force the treatment of 
yellow men by professing Christians. If, as 
we suppose, he is an American citizen, it is 
also praiseworthy to describe as he does the 
hurt to Christianity caused by ‘‘ Southern 
lynchings.’’ In his preface Dr. Gulick goes 
too far when he says of the present war that 
** for the first time in history has an Asiatic 
people successfully faced a white foe.’’ What, 
for example, of the Turks? 


Sucu books as Mr. Asquith, by Mr. J. P. 
Alderson (Methuen & Co.), are hard to write, 
and the one before us is a success—far better 
than other recent attempts in the same line of 
panegyric on living politicians. There is a 
delightful portrait of the hero at the age of 
four, in which he looks, but for costume, 
exactly as he does now, standing ‘‘at the 
box’’ in the House of Commons. One of the 
many difficulties which face the writers of 
political biographies is how to deal with the 
mistakes of great mon. Mr. Asquith has 
made two in the course of his fine career—of 
which much, and perhaps the best, is yet 
before him. Mr. Alderson boldly defends, 
without a doubt, the ‘‘ closing the prison 
doors with a bang,” by which Mr. Asquith set 
the Irish majority against him, and the inci- 
dents which are used by the Socialists against 
Mr. Asquith. In the first case the fault lay 
in the ‘‘bang’’—the tone, rather than the 
matter of the speech. In the second we avoid 
the ghastly jest of saying that the fault lay 





also in the ‘‘ bang,’’ by which we should have 
meant, not the shots, which, if Mr. John Burns 
had been the minister, would probably have 
been fired, but the tone of the subsequent 
speech. Mr. Asquith is a fighting man, and 
on these two occasions he fought when others 
would have shown a dexterity in which he is 
less proficient. Mr. Alderson is to be con- 
gratulated on his volume. In passages as to 
Oxford, which are from another pen, deserved 
praise of Mr. G. R. Parkin is carried too far 
when a declaration of 1874 is quoted as possi- 
bly ‘‘ the original promulgation of the great 
doctrine of Colonial Imperialism.’’ The revival 
of the Elizabethan doctrine and Cromwellian 
practice is to be found in the 1870-1 agitation 
conducted by Sir George Grey (‘‘ Capt. Grey’’) 
and Mr. Edward Jenkins, the latter of whom 
preached ‘‘ Imperial Federation ’’ in the lan- 
guage of the Colonial Imperialists of ten years 
ago. The Australian democracy has now 
**damped down’’ the doctrine. 


Mr. L. H. Courtney’s name adorns the title 
of a book in a series (‘‘Temple Primers,’’ 
Dent) of which we reviewed last week 
another volume, ‘ The Government of 
Greater Britain.’ That now before us is The 
Working Constitution. In the preface it is 
explained that the work is an abridgment 
from Mr. Courtney’s book of 1901 by Mr. 
George Unwin, and that from Mr. Graham 
Wallas, a highly competent authority, have 
come valuable suggestions. The third part, 
which deals with the Empire outside of the 
United Kingdom, contains a much better 
account of the government of the Channel 
Tslands than that supplied in Mr. Trotter's ‘The 
Government of Greater Britain,’ and criticized 
by us. If Mr. Courtney is in the next Parlia- 
ment, we think that he will find reason to 
modify his statement ‘‘ that private members 
have for a time fallen below their prede- 
cessors.’”’ Lord Hugh Cecil is perhaps the 
most eloquent and talented member of this 
class that ever sat in Parliament, and there 
are many other young members who have 
raised the average to heights that were 
previously unknown. It is also, though the 
statement is afterwards modified, incorrect to 
say that 
“the War Secretary has been assisted by a sub- 
committee of the Cabinet, to which has been 
given the name of the Council of National 
Defence.” 

We imagine that ‘‘ thwarted’’ would express 
the facts far better than ‘‘ assisted.’’ 


Messrs. Hurst & Bwtackett publish a 

translation by Mr. L. J. H. Dickinson of the 
French version of Capt. Klado’s The Russian 
Navy in the Russo-Japanese War, a book which 
is strategically sound, and of which the object 
is to force the dispatch to the East of the 
Black Sea Fleet, at the risk of war with us. 
Capt. Klado sets the world against him by 
his violent expression of pretended belief in 
the attack on ‘‘ the second squadron ”’ from 
“the treacherous coasts...... where cur bold foes...... 
to whom any means seem fair, could easily conceal 
themselves...... Our apprehensions were well founded. 
...... This attempt having ended in such a lamentable 
fashion for the English fishermen, henceforth the 
Japanese will have great difficulty in finding accom- 
plices.” 
The world, unfortunately, believes that Capt. 
Klado lied in his evidence before the Paris 
court, and this fact deprives his volume of the 
value which, as a correct statement of strategic 
facts, it should possess. 


ANoTHER, but more completely fanciful 
volume, which deals with the same subject, is 
Mr. Allen Upward’s new book. The Phantom 
Torpedo-Boats (Chatto & Windus) is as good 
as three of Mr. Upward’s romances, of which 
we have praised the ability. In the case of 
one of them, of which we note the omission of 
the title from the list of volumes by the 
author, we had to make complaint as to the 





introduction of the Queen Regent of Spain in 
unpleasant fashion. It was with some head- 
shaking that we found the Queen of England 
and her sister the Dowager Empress of Russia 
talking secrets on the first page of Mr. 
Upward’s new volume; but we breathed more 
freely as we read on. The art of Mr. Allen 
Upward is the artof Jules Verne: to make the 
most violent improbabilities concerning persons 
or facts within our knowledge seem true while 
we read. We are in a dream—not with the 
Cheshire cat, but with the Emperor William 
and the Russian favourite Besobrasof, who is 
murdered by the hero. By the way, what 
has become of him? He no longer fills the 
daily paper. 

A Book which deals with interesting sub- 
jects is Une Année de Politique Extérieure, by 
M. René Moulin (Paris, Plon-Nourrit), A 
preface by a little-known ex-minister is not 
encouraging, inasmuch as it accuses our 
country of trying at the present moment to 
seize Mecca, with a view to establishing a hold 
upon Mohammedanism, just as the capture of 
Lhassa was, he thinks, intended to give us 
control of the Buddhist Church. M. Moulin 
is, however, seldom silly, and often clear- 
sighted. His account of the reasons why Italy 
remains nominally in the Triple Alliance with- 
out having the faintest intention of heeding 
any Call from its leading partner which it may 
receive is, we believe, accurate. All are 
struck by the increasing fierceness of the 
quarrel between Italy and Austria over Trieste 
and the Adriatic, and by the special military 
expenditure of Italy and Austria the one 
against the other—money which the theory of 
their alliance with Germany would seem to 
attribute to other purposes. M. Moulin 
goes into the tariff reasons which, not only 
in the opinions of her statesmen, but also 
in his own, force Italy to treasure ‘a 
diplomatic instrument without possible 
application in practice.” It is indeed charac- 
teristic of the Italian genius that an alliance 
originally concluded for the purpose of 
preservation against a possible revival in 
France of the Papal policy of 1849 should have 
been turned to good use in the shape of fifteen 
millions sterling a year of trade, picked up by 
way of payment from the Teutonic powers for 
Italian military and naval assistance long since 
past praying for, and perhaps never intended 
to be given. When M. Moulin comes to deal 
with Japan and Russia and China and the 
present war, he is a little inclined to contra- 
dict himself. Where he describes the certainty 
of future conflict in the Pacific, between 
the Russians, who will have eaten Northern 
China, and Anglo - American forces, he 
seems to be printing passages written 
before recent events, although even here he 
goes on to assume an adoption of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals for preferential as against 
American trade. A little later he makes a 
vigorous attack upon the character of the 
Japanese—declares that with difficulty Japan 
will be able to place in the field half a million 
of men, and that Russia will be able to swamp 
the Japanese by numbers. Yet, finally, we 
come to passages with which we are inclined 
to agree as to the certainty that the war must 
continue for a long time, in which the latest 
facts seem to be present to M. Moulin’s mind. 
Here, however, he goes wrong in another 
fashion, for he assumes that victory will rest 
in the long run with the stronger army, 
whereas it seems plain that if the Japanese 
maintain the command of the sea their army will 
continue to be the stronger, and that, stronger 
or not, the Japanese will be beaten if their 
fleet should be worndown. M. Moulin shares 
the Seddon theory as to the export of ‘‘ golden 
guineas,’’ and thinks that the figures of exports 
and imports show Japan to be in parlous 
economic condition in spite of the extraordi- 
nary rapidity with which her manufactures and 
her trade have grown. There are in M. 
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Moulin’s pages few mistakes, but one of them 








is strange indeed from such a pen. The 
French Ambassador in London of 1896, the 
grandson of the lawyer of Louis XVIII., is con- 
fused with another French diplomatist, who 
has the ‘‘ particule,’’ and whose name is spelt 
like a well-known street in Paris. The risk 
of confusion to a foreigner or to a mere 
journalist, increased as it is by the fact that 
both these diplomatists were formerly em- 
ployed in the French Foreign Office, is so 
great that those who have to deal with recent 
history are generally on their guard against 
falling into the trap. 


The Man in the Pulpit, by James Douglas 
(Methuen), which consists of short sketches 
reprinted from The Morning Leader, is a fair 
specimen of the newest journalism. Staccato, 
variegated, impressionist in style, these notes 
on preachers of every kind exhibit that worship 
of cleverness, that cult of phraseology, which 
is so marked a characteristic of modern 
journalese. Every possible effect is curiously 
sought out, every method of exciting the 
nerves is employed—it is restlessness treated 
as a fine art. The serious inquirer cannot 
have much love for this sort of thing, which 
nine times out of ten paints the external 
details, notes the bizarre to the neglect of the 
usual, and leaves out the real spirit or intel- 
lectual tendencies of the preachers. Of its 
kind, however, this book is very well done. 
It is vivid, interesting, and amusing. Of 
course it is epigrammatic. It has that appear- 
ance of originality without depth which is 
the most attractive quality nowadays. Here 
and there, however, we have a flash of real 
insight :— 

“Tt is not Torrey and Alexander who are trying 
to revive London, it is London that is trying to 
revive Torrey and Alexander. Jerusalem no longer 
stones the prophets, she booms them. For the first 
time in history the world is caliing upon Christianity 
to meet its promissory note. It is the sinner who 
stands at the door and knucks. It is the lost sheep 
that is searching for the Good Shepherd. It is the 
multitude that hath not where to lay its head. It 
is very sad when the people throw stones at Stephen, 
but it is very much sadder when Stephen throws 
stones at the people.” 

The fact, as we believe, which justifies the 
above passage may be the cause of far-reaching 
changes in the twentieth century. 


THE more or less imaginary conversations 
and long digressions which form a considerable 
part of Mr. Rowland Thirlmere’s Letters from 
Catalonia and other Parts of Spain (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) are occasionally rather tedious ; 
but, in addition to attractive descriptions of 
Ribas, Alcoy, Jativa, and many other places 
seldom visited by English travellers, the book 
contains a large amount of information on 
Spanish politics and most other aspects of 
Spanish life. The author’s views as to the 
probable future of Spain are optimistic, but, 
as they have been formed after much inter- 
course with Spaniards of all classes, they are 
entitled to respect. However, on examina- 
tion they prove to be less optimistic than they 
seem at first sight, for Mr. Thirlmere assumes 
the appearance of a Spanish Napoleon and an 
entire transformation of the national cha- 
racter. Even a Napoleon would be powerless 
without an efficient staff, and, by the writer’s 
own admission, Spain is singularly poor inmen 
of initiative or foresight. Moreover, nothing 
in the history of the country warrants 
the expectation that she will produce a race 
of enterprising traders. Distinguished as 
conquistadores, Spaniards have rarely suc- 
ceeded as colonists or as captains of industry. 
In the greatest period of Spanish prosperity 
the most important commercial undertakings 
were carried out by foreigners like the 
Fuggers or the Weslers, and the same condi- 
tion of things continues, with trifling modifica- 
tions. Mr. Thirlmere no doubt generalizes 


from the case of Catalonia; but this is mis- 
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leading, for the Catalans are a race apart. 
The unity of Spain is still far from complete 
in practice, and, even in Catalonia, the rela- 
tions between capital and labour are not very 
satisfactory. Spain has a multitude of 
economic problems to solve, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Thirlmere’s forecast is 
upjustifiably sanguine. 

On literature he writes with grace, but 
not always with knowledge. Raimbaut de 
Vaqueiras, who died in 1219, is wrongly 
described as a troubadour of the eleventh 
century. Facts do not favour the familiar 








‘| statement, first made by Don Enrique de 


Villena, that Ramon Vidal de Bezaudu won the 
chief prize at the Consistory of the Gay Saber 
held in 1324. Vidal de Bezaudu flourished at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and the 
Golden Violet was awarded in 1324 to Arnaldo 
Vidal de Castelnou Darri. Juan Ruiz is 
revealed writing his ‘Libro de Buen Amor’ by 
the light of a cojza-oil lamp in some quiet 
street at Alcal4 de Henares. Unluckily for 
this engaging invention, the Archpriest of 
Hita records the fact that he wrote his poem 
in the jail to which he had been committed by 
Gil Albornoz, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. 
The versicle assigned (p. 144) to Luis de Leon 
is paraphrased from the second chapter of 
the Song of Solomon. The ascription of 
‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ to Hurtado de 
Mendoza has been abandoned in conse- 
quence of M. Morel-Fatio’s destructive 
criticism ; its reappearance now, seventeen 
years later, shows how slowly the conclusions 
of scholarship become known to the average 
student of Spanish in England. On the other 
hand, though the absence of Oller’s name is 
curious, it is only just to say that Mr. Thirl- 
mere is accurate enough in dealing with con- 
temporary poets and novelists; he is better 
still when he treats of journalism, and he has 
many enthusiastic but not uncritical appre- 
ciations of the modern school of painting. 
** Ausias,’’ ‘‘ Bethencourt,’’ and ‘‘ Zorilla’’ 
should read Auzias, Béthencourt, and Zorrilla ; 
Jerez de la Frontera is wrongly printed 
throughout. But misprints are fewer than 
usual, and the other blemishes which we have 
noted will not spoil the reader’s enjoyment. 
The tone and temper of the book are excellent ; 
the illustrations are numerous and good. 


The Grey Brethren. By Michael Fairless. 
(Duckworth & Co.)—This little volume will 
be welcome to all lovers of ‘The Road 
Mender.’ It has’ not, indeed, the finished 
perfection of that book, but some of the stories 
and poems display the same fine artistic sense, 
the same sacramental reverence for natural 
glory, the same deep tenderness and sym- 
pathy. What could be better than this ?— 


“People are apt to think the kingdom of 
Heaven is like church on Sunday, a place to enter 
once a week in one’s best ; whereas it holds every 
flower, and has room for the ox and the ass, and the 
least of all creatures, as well as for our prayer and 
worship and praise.” 


Of the fairy stories, ‘The Discontented 
Daffodils’ is full of that witchery which 
elders appreciate as much aschildren; though 
we give the palm to ‘ Tinkle-Tinkle.’ No one 
with any touch of romance will fail to see 
the beauty of this, and few with any religion 
but will value its teaching. One little poem 
we quote in its entirety :— 


A SONG OF LOW DEGREE. 
Lord, I am small, and yet so great, 
The whole world stands to my estate, 
And in Thine Image I create. 
The sea is mine ; and the broad sky 
Is mine in its immensity : 
The river and the river's gold ; 
The earth’s hid treasures manifold ; 
The love of creatures small and great, 
Save where I reap a previous hate; 
The noon-tide sun with hot caress, 
The night with quiet loveliness, 
The wind that bends the pliant trees, 
The whisper of the summer breeze ; 
The kiss of snow and rain ; the star 
That shines a greeting from afar; 
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All, all are mine ; and yet so small 

Am I that lo, I needs must call, 

Great King, upon the Babe in Thee, 

And crave that Thou would’st give to me 
The grace of Thy humility. 


Author and Printer, by F. Howard Collins 
(Frowde), is best described by its sub-title as 
a ‘*Guide for Authors, Editors, Printers, 
Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and 
Typists.’’ To the ordinary man it may seem 
a little trivial, as it is merely a list in alpha- 
betical order of words which cause confusion 
by the variety of spelling or form in which 
they are found, by their similarity to other 
words, or by the fact that they are in a 
foreign language, and therefore liable to cor- 
ruption. Still we think it highly important 
that a standard of English spelling should be 
established, and may strongly commend Mr. 
Collins’s work, which is endorsed by authorities 
like Mr. Henry Bradley, Mr. C. T. Jacobi, and 
a host of ‘‘readers,’’ that useful class which 
does its best to make journalism into 
grammar, if not English, and _ silently 
floors the little demon of inaccuracy who 
sits by the most careful of writers. 
Abbreviations, which increase daily, appear 
in numbers in the list. We may add «.r.A. 
for &c. O.W. is given as Old Wellingtonian, 
but we should have thought that it meant as 
frequently Old Westminster boy. There are 
several similar O.R.s who might be included, 
from Rugby, Repton, and Radley. Many of 
the explanations—owing to brevity, no doubt 
—seem too reduced. Thus it helps one to 
remember that A.B. means a sailor, if one 
realizes that the phrase means able-bodied 
seaman, otherwise the meaning of the B. 
seems difficult to guess. W.P.B. (waste-paper 
basket) might have been added. Foreign 
phrases are a frequent cause of error, and 
many will be found here. We should have 
added in such cases the current wmis- 
takes — e.g., we should note: not ‘‘the 
hoi polloi,’’ and not ‘‘ bona fides’’ (which 
we have seen ina Government Paper). We see 
no adequate reason for the continued existence 
of the foolish ‘‘ artiste’’ as well as ‘‘ artist.’’ 
It might be well to explain the meaning 
of ‘‘ ilk,’’ which is misused almost every other 
day. The volume will be found a means of 
shortening many researches which the careful 
writer or editor has to make almost daily if he 
wishes to be accurate. Every journalist in 
constant practice will be able to add to it 
from his own experience, and extra pages at 
the end of each letter are thoughtfully pro- 
vided for this purpose. Thus we add to B the 
distinction between two well-known classical 
scholars, Becker (W. A.), writer of ‘ Gallus’ 
and ‘Charicles,’ and Bekker (I.), famous 
editor of the ‘Oratores Attici’ and Thu- 
eydides ; and to C, ‘C.I.L.’ and ‘C.I.G.,’ the 
collections of Latin and Greek inscriptions. 
We hope that the book will be generally 
adopted, and think that the introductory 
hints might be enlarged. 

In a short story, ‘Karikari,’ M. Ludovic 
Halévy created the pathetic character of the 
old actor ‘‘ Lambescasse.’’ Not longafter M. 
Halévy’s near relation by marriage, our accom- 
plished contributor M. Jules Claretie, worked 
the same vein in a short story about one 
Brichanteau. Finding Brichanteau useful as 
a means of conveying delightful doses of stage 
history, a first volume of collected pieces on 
the old age of the imaginary actor has been 
followed by other essays on the same theme, 
and we have now from Charpentier a second 
Brichanteau volume — Brichanteau Célébre, 
Roman Parisien—not a ‘novel’? in our 
modern sense. Brichanteau has become a 
marked and a sympathetic figure, and M. 
Claretie’s stores of literary and theatrical 
lore are put to good use in this volume. He 
states, to our amazement, that the production 
of ‘ Ruy Blas’ is forbidden in England, though 
the play is only altered in Turkey by the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘Madame”’ for ‘‘The Queen.’’ 
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As a matter of fact, ‘Ruy Blas’ was played 
in London by Fechter, and has been played 
frequently here since Fechter down to 
the last few weeks. One of M. Claretie’s 
stories makes Got get a pass for London 
from the Commune on Tuesday, May 23rd, 
1871. There must be some mistake about 
this statement. On that day the army was 
in Paris, and the Hétel de Ville on fire, 
and Got would have received his pass from 
the “ Versailles party,’’ who are criticized in 
the conversation. 

We welcome John Inglesant in Messrs. 
Maemillan’s ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Classics.’’ 
In this form, if any, it should increase its 
circulation, but we doubt if the ordinary 
reader has sufficient grasp of the history the 
book involves, especially on the religious side, 
to appreciate its excellence. 


Messrs. DENT have sent us Shirley, 2 vols., 
in their new illustrated edition of the Bronté 
novels. M. Dulac’s colouring in his designs 
seems to us here hardly a success, but he is 
undeniably striking. 

Messrs. Hutcninson & Co. have just added 
The History of Amelia, 2 vols., to their series 
of ‘Classic Novels.’’ We have, as in previous 
issues, Cruikshank’s illustrations, and the 
little volumes deserve warm commendation, 
being handy, prettily bound, and well 
printed. The price charged is very moderate, 
so that the edition hardly needs, we fancy, 
the praise of reviewers to secure popularity. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Carson (T. G.), Man’s Responsibility, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Cook (V. C.), Eversy-Day Evangelism, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
7 Help for Daily Duty, compiled by D. B. Gardner and 
. Reeves, cr. 8vo, 3,6 
Whyte (A.), The Walk, Conversation, and Character of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bate (P.), English Table Glass, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Mallam (M.), Brush Drawing as applied to Natural Forms 
and Common Objects, 4to, 5/ net. 
Vinall (J. W. T.), Complete Course of Free-Arm and In- 
dustrial Drawing, in portfolio, 12/6 net. 
War Album (The), No. 2, 4to, 6/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Graham (H.), Verse and Worse, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Jones (H. A.), Mrs. Dane’s Defence, 12mo, 2/6 
Music. 
Platt (W.), Child-Music, 8vo, limp, 2/6 
History and Biography. 
After-Glow Memories, by Anglo-Australian, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Asquith (Mr.), by J. P. Alderson, 8vo, 7,6 net. 
Henriques (H. 8. Q ), The Return of the Jews to England, 
8vo, 3/6 net. 
History of Accounting and Accountants, edited and partly 
written by R. Brown, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Leopold II. (King), his Rule in Belgium and the Congo, by 
J. De C. MacDonnell, illustrated, 8vo, 21/ net. 
White (A. Dickson), Autobiography, with Portraits, 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo, 30/ net. 
Wollaston (A. N.), The Sword of Islam, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Kirby (M.), From East to West, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Lamb (R.), Saints and Savages, 8vo, 6/ 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Roberts (EH. A.), A Handbook of Free-Standing Gymnastics, 
roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Skinner (H. H.), Jiu-Jitsu, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Science. 
Alexander (T.) and Thomson (A. W.), Twenty-Six Graduated 
Exercises in Graphic Statics, folio, sewed, 10 
Bale (G. R.), Modern Iron Foundry Practice, Part 2, 3/6 net. 
Craig (M.), Psychological Medicine, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Eggar (W. D.), Mechanics, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Kerr (W. A.), Peat and its Products, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Juvenile Books. 
Nelson (Boy’s Life of), by J. C. Hadden, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Skinner (C.), The Little Missis, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
General Literature, 
Aitken (R.), The Redding Straik, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Barrett (F.), The Error of her Ways, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Compatriots’ Club Lectures, First Series, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Courtney (L.), The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom and its Outgrowthbs, 12mo, 1/ net. 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Wild Irishman, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Cullum (R.), The Brooding Wild, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Francis (M. E.), Dorset Dear, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gerard (D.), The Three Essentials, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Giberne (A.), The Pride o’ the Morning, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Hana, a Daughter of Japan, by G. Murai, in case, 21/ net. 
Hocking (J.), Roger Trewinion, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Hodges (L. M.), The Great Optimist, and other Essays, 
8vo, 4/ net. 








Kelly’s Directory of the Engineers and Iron and Metal 
rades and Colliery Proprietors, roy. 8vo, 30/ 

Law (J.), - § Kastmont, Wanderer, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Muddock (J. EB. P.), The Sunless City, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Noble (E.), Waves of Fate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Smith (B. A.), ame Holiday, and other Stories, 3/6 

Tennant (P.), The Book of Peace, imp. 16mo, 6/ net, 

Wenlock (A.), The Countermine, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Whitehouse (J. H.), Problems of a Scottish Provincial 

Town, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Willard (R.), Catherine Douglas, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FORBIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Rhamm (K.), Ethnographische Beitriige zur germanisch- 
slavischen Altertumskunde, Part 1, 24m. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Gautier (M.), La Lumiére dans l’Ombre, 3fr. 
Philosophy. 
Pollak (K.), Rabbi Nathan’s System der Ethik u. Moral, 3m. 
Sociology. 
Engels (F.), Les Origines de la Société, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Coutant (H.), Le Palais-Bourbon au XVIII. Siacle, 8fr, 
Esterhazy (Comte V.), Mémoires, 7fr. 50. 
Haussonville (Comte da’), Mon Journal pendant la Guerre, 
1870-1, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Klobb (Lieut.-Col.), Dernier Carnet de Route au Soudan 
Frangais, 3fr. 50. 
Philolog: 


'Y. 
Costa (M. da), Index Etymologicus Dictionis Homeric, 
10fr. 
eg (H.), Opuscules d’un Arabisant, 1868-1905, 
7fr. 50. 


Haffner (A.), Texte zur arabisechen Lexikographie, 20m. 

Landberg (Comte de), Etudes sur les Dialectes de l’Arabie 
Méridionale, Vol. 2, Part 1, 8m. 

Science. 

Hdélbling (V.), Fortschritte in der Fabrikation der anor- 
ganischen Siiuren, der Alkalien, des Ammoniaks u. 
verwandter Industriezweige, 30m. 

Retzius (G.), Biologische Untersuchungen, 28m. 

General Literature. 

Baraude (H.), Fatale Méprise, 3fr. 50. 

Huchard (R.), Dix Contes Vécus, 3fr. 50. 

Krysinska (M.), La Force du Désir, 3fr. 50. 

Photiades (C.), Le Couvre-feu, 3fr. 50. 








LAMB’S LETTERS, 


REwatIvE to the various paragraphs now 
appearing in the papers on the copyright of the 
Lamb letters, we should like to make the fol- 
lowing facts public. 

In connexion with our edition of Lamb’s 
works we went to considerable trouble, and ulti- 
mately we found that, the two executors named 
in Lamb’s will being dead, and the survivor 
having died intestate, there was no continua- 
tion of the executorship, and that Lamb’s 
residuary legatee was his adopted daughter, 
Miss Emma Isola, who became the wife of Mr. 
Moxon, the publisher. She died, and her son, 
Mr. A. H. Moxon, became her administrator. 
He took out letters of administration with the 
will of Lamb, and we purchased from him all 
the rights of Lamb in all his letters, including 
unpublished letters, We claim, therefore, 
through the very person Charles Lamb intended 
to benefit by his will, and also that our claim 
is based on the assignment of the personal 
representative of Lamb, We thus have, in our 
opinion, the moral and the legal right to the 
‘ Letters.’ J. M. Dent & Co. 


*,* It may be well to add the explanation 
that legally the property in letters remains in 
the person to whom they are sent, but the 
writer of them has a right to restrain the pub- 
lication of their contents (H. A. Hinkson, 
‘ Copyright Law,’ p. 50). 








THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


I am glad that ‘‘ Archivist” has not let this 
matter drop ; and if only he is supported by a 
few of the many dissatisfied students, the 
Government will be bound to grant all reason- 
able facilities for consulting our old records. 

Of the following list of reforms, the first is 
one that is most pressing, as it would relieve the 
demand for room at other times of the year : 
1. The Search Room to be kept open during 
the Long Vacation. 2. No search fees for 
inspection of original wills. 3. The upstairs 





calendars to be kept down—only taken up 
when required. 4. That calendars no longer 
be made, but indices with, say, ten years 
thrown into one alphabet. 5. The clerks not 
to leave the Department on promotion, that 
is, directly they have mastered the old hands. 
6. An annual report to be printed, showing the 
number of inspections, visitors, people turned 
away for want of room, wills indexed, &c. 
GENEALOGIST. 








THE SOURCES OF SHELLEY’S ROMANCES, 
5, Rond-Point Bugeaud, Paris. 


I pestrRE to mention three points in con- 
nexion with this subject which, so far as I 
know, have not been sufficiently, if at all, 
noticed before. There is little doubt but my 
statements admit of completion, if not correc- 
tion, and it is with the hope that some reader 
or readers of The Athenewm may supply both 
that I venture to publish my results, however 
unsatisfactory their present condition may 
prove. 

I. Shelley, an undiscriminating amateur in 
his youth of the ‘‘ romantic romances” of the 
time, seems to have come across a short novel 
of Regnault-Warin, one of the most versatile of 
our Revolutionary politicians and writers. This 
story, ‘La Caverne de Strozzi’ (Paris, Lepetit, 
1798, 12mo), was a comparative success in the 
amazingly prolific line of terror -novels, or 
‘‘romans noirs.” A complaining note affixed 
by Regnault himself to his ‘ Loisirs Littéraires’ 
(1804) warns us against an anonymous plagiarism 
of his work, then circulated under the title of 
‘Olympia’; and as late as 1826 the original 
was translated into Spanish (Paris, J. Smith, 
12mo). This translation is the only form of 
the work which I have been able to see, though 
it is, to say the least, unlikely that a popular 
story of such a well-known writer should have 
disappeared ; and England, where French books 
were eagerly collected throughout the Revolu- 
tionary era, may very well own the original 
copy, perhaps the very one which young Percy 
got from some circulating library in Brentford, 
Eton, or Windsor. 

The agreement between ‘La Caverne’ and 
‘ Zastrozzi’ amounts, briefly, to the following 
points: 1, The main idea, and the chief spring 
of the plot, are the same, viz., the jealousy of a 
woman, or rather, to adopt the emphatic lan- 
guage of this sort of literature, the conflict 
between a most devilishly cruel type of in- 
furiated female passion, and a most celestial 
lenient and submissive impersonation of girlis 
love. 2. The scene in the Consiglio di Dieci, 
the arrest and the condemnation of the guilty 
heroine, must have been suggested by Regnault- 
Warin (pp. 100-39, Spanish ed.; ‘ Zastrozzi,’ 
ch. xiv.). 3. La Laurentini is, in both books, 
the name of the aforesaid heroine. 

The first point would, of course, be incon- 
clusive by itself, as jealousy before marriage 
was a favourite theme among novelists (cf. ITI.), 
and some English author, of whom I am not 
aware, may have stepped between Regnault and 
Shelley. . 

II. One of the songs in ‘St. Irvyne’ (ch. ix., 
“ Ah! faint are her limbs”) is curiously like a 
short piece of Ossian :— 

The waves are tumbling on the lake...... 

She saw his boat, when it was evening, on the lake; 

Are these his groans in the gale ? 

Is this his broken boat on the shore ? 

The effect of this suspended conclusion has 
been partly preserved in Shelley’s lines :— 

Thy love’s pallid corse the wild surges are laving, 

O’er his form the fierce swell of the tempest is raving. 
Now this passage of Ossian occurs in two 
places : 1, in a letter of Gray (June 29th, 1760; 
Mason, 1775, iv. p. 69); 2, in the song of the 
Six Bards added to ‘Croma’ (Laing, 1802, ii.). 

Does not this prove that Shelley, far from 
being perfectly uninfluenced by Ossian (as 
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Schnabel has it, Hng. Studien, xxlii., 1896), 
would notice every scrap of the bard—were 
it in another’s correspondence or in the notes 
to his poems? Of course, all the songs in 
*St. Irvyne ’ are Ossianic in tone. 

Mr. Shepherd, in his edition of Shelley 
(1888), has pointed out two smaller passages as 
borrowed from Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness ’—I 
might add, from the Ossianic poems in ‘ Hours 
of Idleness’ ; and, indeed, one of those passages 
is marked by Byron as a quotation (probably 
from Ossian ?) :— 

“* Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale?” 

Perhaps it is worth noting, too, that the very 
poem which did not appeal to Gray, as being 
too “ purely descriptive,” was chosen by Shelley 
for adaptation. 

III. Mrs. Byrne’s novel in four volumes, 
*Zofloya ; or, the Moor,’ has been referred to 
{not at first hand, as it seems, by Mr. Rossetti, 
“Memoir,’ iv.) as an important source for 
*Zastrozzi.’ And so it is, no doubt; but it is 
something more: ‘ Zofloya’ essentially consists 
of an awkward tacking-on of at least two 
stories; the rivalry of two women is the 
subject of the first two volumes—and these 
afford some pictures and dramatic incidents 
very like those in ‘ Zastrozzi’; but with the 
appearance of Zofloya, in vol. iii., a super- 
natural element is grafted on the plot, 
and the further we proceed the more 
striking is the resemblance with ‘St. Irvyne.’ 

must refer to the March number of 
the Revue Germanique for a more detailed 
examination of this point.) Thus one of 
the most puzzling questions which have 
assailed all readers of ‘St. Irvyne’ would be 
answered in a simple and perfectly adequate 
manner: the second novel of Shelley is more 
crudely fantastic than the first, because it closely 
follows the second part of ‘Zofloya,’ whilst 
‘Zastrozzi’ rather resembled the first; the 
intrigue in ‘St. Irvyne,’ proceeding as it does 
along two apparently unconnected lines, looks no 
less consistent than the twofold plotof ‘ Zofloya’ 
would do to any reader of vol. iv., supposing 
{which is likely enough) he had forgotten all 
about vol. i. 

Perhaps I shall be charged with wasting my 
time and attention on what has been so often 
pronounced vile trash, abominable rubbish, and 
wild nonsense. Still, I submit that a history of 
the progress of Shelley’s mind would not be 
complete if it did not take in the enthusiasms 
of his early days. And perhaps this crude 
romanticism, the romanticism of the lower type 
of novels in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a key to that ill-defined morbid trouble 
which so often embittered his physical and 
mental life, his conceptions and his loves. 

A. Koszvut. 








AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


Mr. Voynica has had the good fortune to 
discover an entirely unknown edition of Theo- 
phrastus: ‘Ocodpdcrov ’HO@cxoi Xapaxripes, 
Theophrasti Notationes morum,’ printed in 
England at the Oxford press of Joseph Barnes, 
1604. The copy is small quarto in size, and 
extends to ten leaves ; the title is within an orna- 
mental border, with printer’s device, and with 
woodcut head and tail pieces ; it is interleaved 
throughout, with numerous contemporary notes 
on the margins. The edition is of importance, 
as hitherto the first with Greek text only, 
printed in England, has been considered to be 
that of 1790. The curious fact about this edition 
of 1604 is that the most exhaustive attempts 
have failed to find any previous record of its 
existence. In 1752 Dr. R. Newton, Principal 


of Hart Hall, Oxford, issued ‘“ Proposals for 
Printing..... The Characters of Theophrastus..... 
with a translation of the Greek into Latin, 
according to the specimen annexed,” &c., and 





neither in this pamphlet, nor in the preface to 
Newton’s “ Characters of Theophrastus, with a 
strictly literal Translation of the Greek into 
Latin, and with Notes and Observations on the 
Text in English,” Oxford, 1754, is there to be 
found any reference to the 1604 issue, nor is 
there any mention of it in any of the biblio- 
graphies. 

Joseph Barnes, who started the University 
Press in 1585, and whose first book was the 
‘Speculum Moralium Questionum’ of John 
Case, continued to print books until 1617, and 
his name on the imprint of the Theophrastus 
gives it an interest which it would otherwise 
probably not possess. The little book is, in 
fact, an exceedingly hard bibliographical nut to 
crack, The first problem which suggests 
itself is, Was this edition ever actually pub- 
lished? The probability is that it was not, and 
that it was merely privately printed at the 
expense of some classical student at Oxford. 
Now in his edition of the work Scaliger states 
that he had consulted four MSS., of which one 
was in the Bodleian Library. A natural theory 
is that Scaliger corresponded with some one at 
Oxford, and that this correspondent had the 
Bodleian MS. printed for the express purpose 
of sending it to him. Further research may 
bring to light some facts explaining the existence 
of this edition of 1604; but, in any case, Mr. 
Voynich may be congratulated on discovering 
it, for nothing is known concerning it at the 
Bodleian. W. Roserts. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold in 
their sale of the 27th to 29th ult. the following 
books: Gulliver’s Travels, first edition, 2 vols., 1726, 
151. 10s. Ackermann’s Foreign Military Gallery, 
1845-9, 201. 5s. Austin Dobson’s Old-World Idylls, 
large paper, presentation copy to G. H. Boughton, 
R.A., with MS. poems, 1883, 20/7. Andrews’s A Stray 
Leaf from the Correspondence of Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens, only 77 copies 
printed, Da Vinne Press, New York, 1894, 
151. 10s. Sketch-Book of G. H. Boughton, R.A., 
10/.5s. Bookbindings from the Hoe Library (176), 
New York, 1895, 127, Water-Colour Drawings by 
G. H. Boughton, R.A. (50), 47/. 6s. Byron’s Works, 
1839, 8 vols., extra-illustrated, 127. 5s. Stevens’s 
Facsimiles of American MS§S8., 25 vols., 1889.98, 227. 
Harleian Society’s Publications, 31 vols., 1869-90, 
142. 10s, Goldsmith’s Traveller, first edition, 1765, 
147. 15s. Lazarillo de Tormes, in English by W. P., 
1596, 10/. 10s. Sidney’s The Countesse of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia, second edition, 1593, 29/. 


The same auctioneers sold on May lst early 
English books from the library of a well-known 
North of England collector, among which were the 
following : Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedies 
(with ‘The Wild Goose Chase ’), 1647-52, 247. Sir T. 
Browne’s Religio Medici, first (spurious) edition, 
1642, 157. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first 
edition, Oxford, 1621, 367. Thomas Carew’s Poems, 
first edition, 1640, 117. 10s. Erasmus, Paraphrase 
upon the Newe Testament, first edition, 1548-9, 102, 
Ben Jonson’s Works, first edition, 1616, 292. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition (fourth title), 
1668, 191. 5s. History of Britain, first edition, 1670, 
7l. 5s. Shakspeare’s Works, Second Folio, 1632 
(poor copy), 297.10s. Relation of the Proceedings 
against the Gunpowder Plot Conspirators, with 
oo of “ William Shakespeare ” on title, 1606, 
132. 10s. 








Hiterary Gossip. 


In the ‘ Upton Letters,’ which are appear- 
ing anonymously, a schoolmaster sends his 
experiences of life to a friend in Madeira. 
Dated from the ‘‘ Upton”’ which is neither 
Uppingham nor Repton, the correspondence 
tells of men and books, no less than of boys 
and lessons. The letters were returned to 
their writer when his friend died, and are 
now to be published immediately by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 





Mr. Fisnzr Unwin has in the press a 
volume by Capt. F. W. von Herbert, en- 
titled ‘The Jews of the Near East: a 
Sociological Study.’ It is intended as a 
reply to certain attacks on the Near Eastern 
Jews; it gives statistics of the number of 
Jews in Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey in Europe, and describes the racial 
characteristics and social position of the 
three sections of Jews living in those 
countries — the Arabic, the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and the so-called German Jews. 


Mr. Srvuarrt J. Rem, in response to 
his brother’s expressed wish, has under- 
taken to prepare for publication the 
reminiscences of the late Sir Wemyss 
Reid. The book promises to be of 
exceptional interest, both in the personal 
and in the political sense. Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s life was rich in influential friend- 
ships, and they are all vividly portrayed in 
a narrative which does justice alike to his 
shrewd judgment and kind heart. Although 
the dominant note of the book—it will 
extend to two volumes—is journalistic and 
literary, side-lights, sometimes of a remark- 
ably clear and fearless kind, are thrown on 
the political controversies of the last thirty 
years. Sir Wemyss’s personal relations 
with statesmen like W. E. Forster, Bright, 
Gladstone, and Lord Rosebery were so 
intimate, that the book is a valuable com- 
mentary from one who was in a position to 
know all the facts on many critical events in 
the annals of the Liberal party. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. B. H. 
Blackwell will publish shortly ‘ Byways in 
the Classics,’ including ‘ Alia,’ by Mr. Hugh 
E. P. Platt. The book consists largely of 
jottings, but will afford a pleasant and much- 
needed reminder that the classics have a 
literary as well as a philological side, being, 
indeed, a neglected storehouse of graceful 
references. 


A new anthology of Australasian verse, 
for which Mr. A. G. Stephens has been 
gathering material for some time past, will 
presently be published in Sydney and 
London. The only collection of the kind 
extant was made a considerable number of 
years ago. There is room for the new one, 
for writers have appeared since the days of 
Gordon and Kendall who, if they do not 
altogether please the literary and leisured 
classes of England, are recited, we learn, by 
the swagman’s camp fire, and quoted in the 
shearer’s hut. Such popularity sounds more 
like good rhetoric than good poetry ; still 
we shall see what the later generation of 
Australians can do. 


Pror. FEvItuerAtT, of Rennes, who edited 
for the first time Arthur Wilson’s play ‘The 
Swissers,’ has undertaken to edit ‘ Everie 
Woman in her Humor’ (1609) for Prof. 
Bang’s ‘ Materialien.’ He knows of three 
copies of the play—in the British Museum, 
the Dyce Collection, and the Bodleian. He 
will feel much obliged to any one who can 
and will tell him of any other copies in 
private or public libraries. 


Mr. Percy Newserry has been com- 
missioned by Mr. Theodor Davis to write a 
monograph upon the late find at Biban el- 
Molouk, where the tombs of Juaa and Thuaa, 
the father and mother of Amenhotep III.’s 
Queen Thyi, were discovered. The book 
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will be published in England, and M. Mas- 
ro has promised to write the Introduction, 
while Mr. Howard Carter will execute the 


plates. 


Mr. Jonn Lane announces the publica- 
tion on Wednesday next of a new novel, 
‘The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’ by Mr. 
William J. Locke. It is written in a 
fantastic, ironical vein, the recluse and phi- 
losophical protagonist, Sir Marcus Ordeyne, 
telling the story of his own ‘‘ extravagant 
adventure.’ The book has already been 
published in New York. Other volumes 
that Mr. Lane is publishing on the same 
date include ‘Rifle and Romance in the 
Indian Jungle,’ a record of thirteen years 
of Indian jungle life, by Capt. A. I. R. 
Glasfurd, with numerous illustrations ; 
‘Love’s Journey,’ a new volume of poems 
by Ethel Clifford; and ‘Joachim,’ in the 
‘‘Living Masters of Music” series, by Mr. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 


A new edition of Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
well-known work ‘The Best Books,’ with 
its supplement, ‘The Reader’s Guide to 
Contemporary Literature,’ is at last 
definitely announced for early publication. 
The first book, which classified and described 
the ‘‘best 50,000’ books current at that 
date, was published in 1887, and reprinted 
in an enlarged and improved form; and 
‘The Reader’s Quide,’ issued in 1895, 
brought the literature down to the end of 
1894. The new work will contain in a 
single volume all that is worth preserving of 
the two previous books, with additional 
bibliographies, references, notes, and charac- 
terizations up to midsummer, 1905. In 
the preparation of this edition, which has 
been in hand for several years past, and has 
involved an immense amount of labour by 
way both of revision of the old material and 
of selection and characterization of the new, 
Mr. Sonnenschein has been largely assisted 
by Mr. John A. Farquharson. 


Tue May number of Zhe Dickensian, to 
be published next week, will contain an 
article by Mr. Charles G. Harper, the well- 
known historian of the roads of England, 
on the Blue Dragon of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ which he illustrates with three of his 
own drawings. Mr. Harper maintains that 
the Blue Dragon of the book was the 
Green Dragon of Alderbury, not the George 
Inn at Amesbury, as most commentators 
aver. The number also contains an article 
by Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore on ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ and the first of two articles by 
Mr. Woodford Sowray on ‘ Dickensian Hum- 
bugs.’ There will also be a reproduction of 
Clarkson Stanfield’s drawing of the steam- 
ship Britannia, in which Dickens went to 
America in 1842. The cover design is that 
of the original parts of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 


Messrs, Luzac & Co. have in the press 
‘Hebrew Humour, and other Essays,’ by 
Dr. Chotzner; Gibb’s ‘ History of Ottoman 
Poetry,’ vol. iv., edited by Prof. E. G. 
Browne; ‘Diplomatic Audiences at the 


~ Court of China,’ by the Hon. W. W. Rock- 


hill; ‘China’s Intercourse with Korea from 
the Fifteenth Century to 1895,’ by the 
same; ‘Ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan’ 
(‘Life History of Animals’), translated 
from the Arabic by Lieut.-Col. A. 8. G. 





Jayakar ; and ‘Studies in Eastern History,’ 
vol. ii. 


The Northampton Notes and Queries, which 
has been discontinued for some years, is to 
be revived, and will commence publication 
immediately. It is to be edited by Mr. 
Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A., and pub- 
lished by Mr. W. Mark, of Northampton. 
Mr. Elliot Stock is acting as London 
publisher. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘The so-called English cemeteries at Rome 
and Florence have been looking their sweetest 
and best lately, and at the entrance to that at 
Florence there are two lemon-trees bearing fruit 
and flower at the same time. The dust of Landor, 
A. H. Clough, and Mrs. Browning reposes 
there. Some well-known English flowers bloom 
around the marble monument which bears the 
simple inscription, ‘E. B. B. ob. 1861.’ Beside 
a rose-bush a tablet has been recently hung on 
the railing, bearing this inscription :— 

‘In memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
planted by Professor Knight, March, 1905. 

Roses shall bloom nor want beholders 

Sprung from the dust where our own flesh moulders.’ 
To the English names in the cemetery near San 
Paolo, Rome, have been added in recent years 
those of J. A. Symonds, F. W. Myers, and 
R. M. Ballantyne. The person in charge can 
usually lead the English or American visitor 
directly to the graves most asked for—those 
of Keats, Severn, Shelley, Trelawny, William 
and Mary Howitt, or the son of Goethe. 
The new and magnificent marble monument 
to Goethe himself, a present from Germany, is 
a great adornment to the Borghese Gardens. 
Mr. William Sharp has pointed out in his ‘ Life 
of Joseph Severn’ that the Roman Protestant 
cemetery is really cosmopolitan, and officially 
under the charge of the German Embassy, with 
as many Germans buried there as English, as 
well as Americans, with Frenchmen, Dutch, 
Spaniards, Russians, and Scandinavians.” 


Two interesting libraries of well-known 
collectors will come up for sale towards the 
end of the month. At Messrs. Christie’s 
the late Mr. Louis Huth’s library will be 
dispersed on May 24th and following day. 
It is rich in extra - illustrated dramatic 
memoirs, in sets of the original editions of 
D'Isracli, Hazlitt, Washington Irving, 
Jesse, Ritson, and Walpole, and in first 
editions of Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. 
There is also a fine and complete copy of 
S. Purchas’s ‘Hakluytus Posthumus; or, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ 1625, with the 
stamp of the Royal Observatory on each 
title. Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on May 29th and two following 
days the valuable library of his Honour 
Judge Philbrick, which is especially note- 
worthy for its collections of editions of 
Walton and Cotton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ 
the ‘Eikon Basilike’ (the entries in this 
section extend from 156 to 235, and include 
a copy of the first issue, 1648, of which Mr. 
Almack could discover only seven copies), 
and the works of La Fontaine. As one of 
the oldest of living stamp collectors, Judge 
Philbrick has also in his library a number 
of scarce and interesting books on philately. 


Inqurries have been numerous of late 
for the work of Herman Melville, and Zhe 
Standard is justified in its remark that the 
absence of a current edition of ‘Moby 
Dick’ is scarcely to the credit of our 
publishers. New books—good, bad, and 
indifferent—new editions of the classics, and 





new imitations of them, pour from the 
press; yet the generation which applauds 
‘The Cruise of the Cachalot’ is without a 
reprint of its vastly superior prototype, 
‘Moby Dick.’ There was one published 
by Mesers. Putnam, with an introduction by 
Mr. Louis Becke, in 1901, but it seems to 
be out of print, so that Melville’s admirers 
must send to America. 


Mr. Danrzt W. Herpmay, assistant in 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian at Grahams- 
town. The appointment was made by Mr. 
John Minto, chief librarian of the Brighton 
Public Library, acting on behalf of the 
Grahamstown Public Library Committee. 


SurrrisE is being freely expressed at the 
action of Trinity College, Dublin, in giving 
numerous degrees to women who have 
reached the necessary standard by examina- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge, but cannot at 
present become graduates of those Univer- 
sities. Nodoubt this proceeding adds money 
to the coffers of Trinity College, Dublin, but 
it seems to us that the ad eundem principle 
implies a courtesy which is singularly 
forgotten when one university directly 
nullifies the decision of another. 


At a meeting of the Sociological Society 
next Thursday, at the School of Economics 
and Political Science, Clare Market, Dr. 
J. H. Bridges will read a paper on ‘Some 
Guiding Principles in the Philosophy of 
History,’ Mr. L. T. Hobhouse in the chair. 


Mr. C. Artuur Pearson will preside at 
the Festival of the Printers’ Pension Cor- 
poration on June 2lst. Mr. Pearson, in 
his appeal for support, states that the 317 
pensioners on the books divide among them 
4,900/. The almshouses shelter thirty-two 
inmates, and eleven orphan children are 
maintained. 


Tur British and Foreign School Society 
will hold their hundredth general meeting 
at Stockwell Training College, Clapham 
Road, on Friday, May 19th. The Right 
Hon. A. H. D. Acland, the Right Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, M.P., and others, are 
announced as speakers, and the commemora- 
tion stone of the new wing of the college 
will be laid by Mrs. Asquith. 


M. Henry Marrin’s eloquent plea at the 
Librarians’ Congress of the Universal Exhi- 
bition in Parisin 1900, for a special Biblio- 
théque des Journaux, seems to be on the 
way to realization, for the Paris ‘‘ adminis- 
tration préfectorale ” is now considering the 
question. The committee is strongly in 
favour of the subject, the principal diffi- 
culty being to find a building sufficiently 
large to accommodate the enormous output, 
past and present, of the daily and periodical 
press. Both the National and Arsenal 
Libraries are already much too congested to 
be available forthe purpose. The only way 
out of the difficulty will be for the City of 
Paris to create an entirely new establish- 
ment, and for this purpose an appeal for 
funds will have to be made to the Minister 
of Finance. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Board of Education, Regulations for Second- 
ary Schools (2d.); and Scotch Education 
Department, Training of Teachers, Report, 
Statistics, &c. (6d.). 
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A Students’ Text-Book of Zoology. By Adam 

Sedgwick. Vol. II. (Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co.) 

Zooxoaists are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of the second volume of what 

romises to be a monumental work. Mr. 
Redgwick seems in his preface to be a 
little anxious as to its reception, and we will 
tell him frankly that we think his active 
criticism and his virile common sense will be 
as disagreeable to the zoological pedant- as 
they are agreeable to ourselves. The policy of 
make-believe is as useless in zoology as else- 
where. We are not hidebound members of 
a political gang, and if a zoologist doubts 
that the “‘ parietal eye’’ of reptiles was ever 
a visual organ he does not commit an offence 
for which he ought to be drummed out of 
the ranks of experts. Again, so long as 
there is a doubt as to the geological horizon 
from which certain remains have come, so 
long, it is clear, the chain of evidence as to 
the evolution of a group is incomplete, and 
no harm, but rather good, comes of saying 
so. Students are all too fond of alluring 
hypotheses in place of dry facts hard to hold 
in mind. 

Where so many facts are enumerated as 

in this closely packed volume, the reviewer 
must be content with a few salient points. 
Mr. Sedgwick divides the mammals into 
twenty-two orders, reversing, that is, the 
tendency of most English writers, who have 
brought the number down to twelve. This 
is, of course, largely a matter of opinion, 
but we must say that it is an extreme step 
to separate the fissiped and pinniped car- 
nivora into two orders. Man is not only not 
given an order to himself, he is even placed 
in the family Anthropomorphide. The 
author concludes with two appropriate but 
commonplace quotations from Shakspeare 
and a Hebrew psalmist. We would suggest 
to him that, after such treatment of the genus 
Homo, a more appropriate quotation would 
have been found in one of Mark Pattison’s 
sermons, — 
“*this ephemeral creature, whose existence is a 
moment in the history of his planet, and whose 
planet is a speck in the ocean of the uni- 
verse.” 

However sceptical Mr. Sedgwick may be 
as to the processes of evolution, we are glad 
to see that he calls attention to the im- 
portant memoir of Kowalevsky as to “‘adap- 
tive” and ‘‘inadaptive’” modifications. 
Though the paper of this Russian naturalist 
was published in England, it has been 
almost totally forgotten here, and we can 
recall but one English general text-book of 
the subject in which it is discussed. 

As we turn over the pages of this work 
we cannot but feel that, for a time at any 
rate, the study of mammalian anatomy must 
yield to the charm of the weird and sug- 
gestive fossil reptile. A great advance was 
made some fifteen years ago in the classifi- 
cation of snakes, when Mr. Boulenger 
abandoned the old-time division into 
poisonous and non-poisonous forms; our 
author rightly follows that authority, but 
does not, as we think he should, say a word 
in explanation of what is still very new to 
& good many zoologists. 





It is said that the study of Greek has 
fallen off in Cambridge, and Mr. Sedgwick’s 
acceptance of the term +!Haplomi lends 
colour to this report. In this uncritical 
acceptance of names, in the mode of quota- 
tion of some of his references, and in the 
want of congruity in his diagnoses, we see 
signs of the pressure of time on a much- 
occupied administrator as well as a busy 
teacher and an enthusiastic investigator. 
To this class of fault belongs the treatment 
of the sperm whale, which is said to have 
“fat” in the space above its upper jaw; 
this ‘‘fat” is fluid, and therefore oil. 
The student may well ask how air can 
pass through oil from the anterior to the 

terior nostril; the only answer, we 
Steen is to be found in an early number 
of the publications of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. 
e hope that there will soon be a call for 
a second edition of this work, when faults 
like these, and some misprints not noted in 
the lengthy list of corrigenda, may be cor- 
rected, and a number of figures more worthy 
of the text introduced. 








Miss WATERFIELD, in her preface, describes 
the objects of her handsome book Garden 
Colour (Dent) as, first, to benefit with hints 
and information the uninitiated gardener, and, 
second, 

“to illustrate the value of artistic massing of 
colour and skilful grouping of one variety of plant, 
and to suggest an ideal for the garden-lover of to- 
day—pictures in flowers, changing from day to day 
and month to month.” 

This latter object is attained by the numerous 
and charming illustrations in colour, for 
which Miss Waterfield is herself responsible. 
But the book is something more than a 
sumptuous feast of colour; it is a gardener’s 
calendar, to which several hands contribute. 
For example, Mrs. C. W. Earle, a veteran, 
writes of spring; E. V. B., another veteran, 
of summer; Miss Rose Kingsley of autumn, 
and the Hon. Vicary Gibbs of winter. There 
is some disproportion in these contributions, 
for they are pitched in different keys. The 
ladies write as in a land of pleasant dreams, 
lapped about with the delights of flowers; Mr. 
Gibbs writes solidly, practically, with almost 
ruthless plainness. But that is probably 
explained by the fact that his contribution 
was not originally designed for this volume, 
but appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Nevertheless, from all 
the essays readers may get valuable hints. 
This may be said also of Miss Waterfield’s own 
work, for she has calendared the flowering 
year herself in months to fit her beautiful 
illustrations, and she shows full knowledge 
and skill and lovingkindness in what she 
modestly calls her ‘‘notes.’’ It is true they 
lack the grace of style and the charm 
that comes of a literary equipment. But 
with the author’s pictures plentifully inter- 
woven with her text readers may be 
trusted to embark on dreams for them- 
selves. Most of these pictures come, appa- 
rently, from the author’s home near 
Canterbury, but raids have been made on 
other gardens. The combinations of colour 
of unlikely plants are particularly to Miss 
Waterfield’s taste. It is easy enough to con- 
ceive of Iris reticulata and crocus blending 
together, but it requires imagination to group 
delphinium and the giant parsnip, or 
Bocconia and Michaelmas daisies. Mrs. Earle, 
we notice, declares that in Surrey ‘‘ nothing 
does well if left really alone,’’ and hence 
deduces the impossibility of ‘“‘ wild garden- 
ing ’’ there, even to the cultivation of 





primroses. But surely facts do not bear out 
this statement. Miss Jekyll’s garden is in q 
very sandy tract of Surrey, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s new gardens are 
situated in a pine forest. The choice of 
flowers is a question of taste, yet there are 
some things which every one feels bound to 
criticize. Miss Waterfield suggests that the 
cloth-of-gold crocus should be massed with 
the purple crocus, which seems somehow to 
jar. The yellow flourishes best apart, and 
white and purple in varying shades form a 
more pleasing harmony. Why does Miss 
Waterfield refuse to class the Horsefieldi 
daffodil as a ‘‘white trumpet’’? Why is that 
admirable and early golden spur omitted from 
her selections? We can find no reference 
to the very beautiful and fragrant tazettas, 
which seems a pity. Miss Waterfield 
rightly dwells on the value in a garden of the 
later tulips, which are often neglected. Her 
choice of cottage tulips is, on the whole, 
admirable, and is not expensive; but she 
does not make enough of the wonderful English 
Florist tulips, with their long ancestry, a 
flower no self-respecting garden can afford to 
lack. Bizarres, bybloemens, and roses—their 
very names are indicative of charm and 
dignity, and they add to the savour of garden- 
ing life by the romance of their ‘‘ breaking” 
colours. But it would serve no good purpose 
to go through these pages in this annotating 
spirit. Asin poetry, so in gardening, indi- 
vidual taste is everything; and that Miss 
Waterfield has good taste is everywhere made 
evident in this attractive volume. 

Steam Pipes: their Design and Construction. 
By William H. Booth. (Constable & Co.)—The 
purport of this book is stated on the title-page 
to be ‘A Treatise of the Principles of Steam 
Conveyance, and Means and Materials employed 
in Practice to secure Economy, Efficiency, and 
Safety’; and this statement expresses very 
fairly, in concise terms, the objects the author 
has in view. There is a dearth of information 
in the various engineering text-books with 
regard to steam piping ; and whilst the pressure 
of steam in boilers has been gradually increased, 
rendering the efficiency of pipes for the flow of 
steam proportionately greater, the sizes of steam 
pipes and steam valves have not been corre- 
spondingly reduced, causing undue expenditure 
on costly items of steam plant. Moreover, the 
various details relating to flanges, bolts, sockets, 
joints, and valves have needed investigation ; 
and these defects in design and deficiencies have 
led Mr. Booth to prepare this volume in order 
to remedy them. The various matters concern- 
ing steam pipes are dealt with in sixteen 
chapters, for the most part short, on ‘ The Duty 
and Object of Steam Pipes,’ ‘The Flow of 
Steam,’ ‘ Materials,’ ‘Expansion,’ ‘ Strength of 
Pipes,’ ‘ Anti-priming Pipes and Outlet Valves,’ 
‘Joints,’ ‘Supports,’ ‘Erection,’ ‘ General 
Arrangements,’ ‘ Valves,’ ‘ Drainage,’ ‘ Junction 
Pieces and Flanges,’ ‘Separators, Exhaust 
Heads, and Atmospheric Valves,’ ‘Super- 
heated Steam,’ and ‘ Weights of Pipes’ ; and 
in a final brief chapter the kinetic theory of 
gases in its relation to the flow of steam is 
touched upon, with a reference to Meyer’s book 
on ‘The Kinetic Theory of Gases’ for full 
information on the subject. The book is written 
in a simple, direct style, and is illustrated by 
sixty-two drawings and diagrams inserted in the 
text; and it cannot fail to prove useful to 
engineers interested in the special subject with 
which it deals. 








ASTRONOMICAL BOOKS. 

The Moon: a Summary of the Recent 
Advances in our Knowledge of our Satellite. 
With a Complete Photographic Atlas. By 
William H. Pickering, of Harvard College 
Observatory. (Murray.)—Although Prof. W. H. 
Pickering informs us in his preface that the 
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principal object of the present elaborate work 
was to give an account of the recent great 
advances in our knowledge of the moon, it was 
inevitable that a scheme carried out with so 
much comprehensiveness should virtually in- 
clude the story of previous investigations, and 
that the book should be, in fact, almost a com- 
plete treasure of selenographical lore. The 
illustrations are one hundred in number, and 
of their excellence it is difficult to speak too 
strongly. If it be asked to what are due the 
interesting discoveries which have been made 
respecting lunar formations by the Har- 
yard College Observatory (and the setting 
forth of these in detail is the primary object 
of the author), the answer is not so much 
the power of the optical means provided by 
the instrument used as the special advantage 
of the locality in which it was erected, at 
the daughter establishment of Arequipa in 
Peru, which is within sixteen degrees of the 
equator. The steadiness of the atmosphere in 
that position, free from the effects of the 
cyclones and anti-cyclones of higher latitudes, 
whether north or south, produced an excellence 
of telescopic definition (or “‘seeing” if we 
must so call it) which was marvellous. 
Instead of attempting to study the whole lunar 
surface, the author devoted his principal atten- 
tion at Arequipa to selected regions, and a 
number of discoveries of high interest has 
been the result. But (as has already been 
mentioned in The Athencwm) about five years 
ago he transported a telescope to Jamaica, 
which is only two degrees further from the 
equator than Arequipa, and seemed to offer 
other advantages of importance, in which his 
hopes were not disappointed. Amongst new 
features which have been noticed are lines 
similar to the so-called ‘‘canals” on the planet 
Mars (we may remark that Prof. W. H. 
Pickering considers the gemination which 
some claim to have perceived in these to be an 
optical illusion), and he contends that there 
is evidence of various kinds pointing to the 
existence of organic (i.e., vegetable, not intel- 
ligent) life on the moon, kept up by carbonic 
acid gas, which is to vegetable what oxygen is 
to animal life ; but, of course, this suggestion is 
not without its difficulties. With regard to the 
origin of the lunar craters, after discussing the 
different theories which have been put forward, 
he maintains that this is volcanic in its nature, 
similar to the action of that kind upon the 
earth, of the type not of Vesuvius, but of the 
volcanoes Kilauea and Mowna Loa in the island 
of Hawaii, The main portion of the work 
before us is the photographic atlas of the moon 
from the observations obtained at Jamaica in 
1900, and the frontispiece is a splendid photo- 
graph of the full moon taken there. But the 
letterpress, on all parts of selenographical dis- 
covery, is of very great interest, and does not 
fail to include a brief history of the studies of 
previous astronomers (commencing with Galileo) 
on what is commonly called our satellite. But, 
as Prof. W. H. Pickering reminds us, the moon 
is rather a companion planet than a satellite to 
the earth, of which it was probably once a 
part, so that its origin is different from that of 
the satellites of the more distant planets of the 
solar system. 

A Popular Guide to the Heavens. By Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball. (Philip & Son.)—This 
work can only be described as a luxury to all 
lovers of astronomy who desire to have at hand 
@ compendious and complete guide to the study 
of the heavens with a handy and careful collec- 
tion of the most useful data and specimens of 
the way in which modern art, assisted by the 
camera, has enabled us to depict some of the 
glories of the nocturnal sky as_ revealed 
through powerful telescopes. In the pre- 
face the author tells us how the present 
work arose. In the year 1892 he edited 
an atlas of the celestial bodies, which, as 
explained at the time, was largely due to his 





friend Dr. Rambaut, who succeeded him at 
Dublin, but is now Director of the Radcliffe 
Observatory at Oxford. This has long been 
out of print, and as a new issue was desired, it 
was thought best to recast the whole with 
extensive additions. The result is the splen- 
did volume now before us. No fewer than 
eighty-three plates are presented, all of a 
high degree of excellence. Dr. Rambaut’s star- 
maps are retained, with the changes made 
necessary by the lapse of twelve years, and so 
are the maps of the lunar surface, which were 
drawn by the late Mr. Elger. But the advance 
of astronomical portraiture has rendered it 
necessary to supersede most of the remaining 
plates by new material, and in all cases en- 
deavours have been made to reproduce some of 
the latest and best of their kind. Thus the map 
of the planet Mars is reduced from the large 
map made by Mr. A. E. Douglass, and published 
in the second volume of the ‘Annals’ of the 
Lowell Observatory ; the drawings of Jupiter are 
from those of Dr. Lohse at Potsdam, and the illus- 
tration of a transit of one of Jupiter’s satellites 
is from a paper by Prof. Barnard, which was 
published in the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. The photograph of the 
great sunspot of September, 1898, is a repro- 
duction of one taken at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and given here by the permission of 
the Astronomer Royal. A map is included of 
the paths across the earth of the total solar 
eclipses during the first half of the last 
century, adapted from the maps in the late 
Dr. Oppolzer’s famous ‘Canon der Finster- 
nisse.’ We have not space to speak of all the 
beautiful illustrations put before our view by 
Sir Robert ; but it is necessary to add that 
much valuable and handy tabular matter, well 
brought up to date, has been added, which 
closes with a useful select list of stars, star- 
clusters, and nebule. Great care has evidently 
been taken to secure accuracy in the printing ; 
and the full index makes it easy to refer to the 
different parts. 

Popular Star-Maps: a Rapid and Easy 
Method of finding the Principal Stars. By 
Comte de Miremont. (Same publishers.)— 
These maps are ten in number and are very 
conveniently arranged to assist the young 
astronomer in gaining a first acquaintance with 
the visible starry firmament. The author 
appears from his preface to be under the 
erroneous impression that all, or nearly all, 
other star-atlases are encumbered with the old 
fantastic representations of gods, heroes, animals, 
and creatures of various kinds, over whose 
forms the greater part of the stars (we say 
greater part, because the ancient distributions 
left many large gaps of so-called unformed stars) 
were supposed to be scattered. Modern maps 
generally omit these, but the ancient nomen- 
clature is retained for the constellations and 
stars which have separate names, on account 
of the difficulty of displacing them, besides 
which, as names, they will do as well as any 
others. The distinctive point of Comte de 
Miremont’s maps is that they give particularly 
clear diagrams of the positions of the principal 
stars, including (with few exceptions) only those 
down to the third magnitude, so as to avoid 
confusion. Opposite each is a key-map on 
the same scale, giving the names of the stars, 
with convenient alignments, or connecting lines, 
to enable the student readily to trace the places 
of all the bright stars, indicated on the maps 
themselves as white points on a blue ground. 
The projection employed in representing a con- 
cave surface on plane sheets is that known as 
the gnomonic ; and, in order to retain as much 
as possible the natural appearance presented 
by the stars in the sky, the mapsare not crossed 
by lines of right ascension and declination, but 
the divisions of right ascension are given at top 
and bottom, and if it be desired for any temporary 
purpose to connect these, it can easily be done 
with a straightedge, so as to show where all the 





stars in or near it lie. Special arrangements are 
made for depicting on two out of the ten maps 
the stars around the north and south poles of 
the heavens. An alphabetical list is included of 
the stars shown in the maps, and a catalogue 
of their approximate places, reduced to the 
epoch of January Ist, 1904. We may remark 
that Preesepe (not ‘*Proesepe”’), the cluster in 
the constellation Cancer, means not a beehive, 
but a manger, as the Greek word used by 
Ptolemy clearly shows, which the two stars near 
it, called by the ancients asses (aselli), would 
surely prefer to a beehive; but our author 
shares this mistake with several other writers. 
One misprint also may be mentioned in a work 
generally very correct. On p. 3 Urse Minoris 
appears as ‘‘ Ursee Minorus,” Altogether the maps 
may be strongly recommended not only to 
those who are acquiring a first acquaintance 
with the starry heavens, but also for the per- 
manent use of those who need to be reminded 
of the positions of the star-groups and principal 
stars, for it is, after all, these which are chiefly 
required, particularly in making meteoric 
observations ; and the lists of stars and constel 
lations are also convenient. 








TOTEMISM AND THE DOMESTICATION 
ANIMALS, 


Mr. Jevons asks me for evidence in favour 
of a ‘‘universal negative,” that ‘‘in Aus- 
tralia each kin only spares its own totem,” 
or, ‘‘no kin spares any totem but its own.” 
My sentence ran, ‘‘ Each kin only spares its own 
totem, if it even does that.”” When kins do not 
spare even their own totems, totemism cannot 
lead to the domestication of animals, However, 
I frankly grant that I cannot prove a universal 
negative. There may be tribes in Australia in 
which the kins spare the totems of all other 
kins. In that case, what do these kins 
live upon? It appears that Mr. Jevons 
ought to produce examples of cases in which 
all the kins do spare each other’s totems. 
He does produce examples of tribes (in 
the curious and freakish Arunta stage of 
belief and custom) in which kins ask other kins 
to allow them to eat the totem plants or 
animals of these other kins. If permission to 
do so were usually refused, I see how animals 
and plants, always spared by all kins, might 
come to be domesticated. But I am not aware 
that permission is usually refused. If it were, 
what would the tribesmen live upon in cases 
where everything almost is a totem, and the 
human kin of each totem neither eats it nor 
allows other kins to do so? As far as I am 
aware, even in the Arunta area the kins live on 
each other's totems, which, therefore, are, in fact, 
not spared, even though common courtesy there 
requires that, if Mr. Jevons be a Grub and I a 
Kangaroo, I must ask his leave to eat grubs, 
and he must ask my leave to eat kangaroos. 

THe REVIEWER. 
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SOCIETIES, 


RoyAL NuMISMATIC. — April 27.— Sir John 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. D. McEwen, 
Mr. W. H. Moore, and Mr. K. Snelling were 
elected Fellows.—The following exhibitions were 
laid before the meeting: By Mr. W. J. Webster, a 
silver coin of Archelaus of Macedon (B.C. 413-399) 
with the reverse type (a horse) curiously double- 
struck so as to represent a horse with two heads; 
a half-rider of the second issue of James III. of 
Scotland, without the 7is under the sword on the 
reverse (a very rare variety); and a Merovingian 
triens of Luxeuil (Haute-Saéne). By Mr. A. H. Bald- 
win, acrown of Charles I1.dated 1682, struck over one 
of 1681 and having the mistake QVRRTO for QVARTO 
in the lettering onthe edge. By Mr. H.W. Monckton, 
a penny of William I. of the bonnet type, probably 
of the Sandwich mint, from which no other speci- 
men of this type seems to be known; also,a London 
halfpenny of Richard II., having the n’s in “ Lon- 
don” of the Roman form, and crossed in the normal 
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manner, instead of from right to left. By the 
President, on behalf of Signor Dattari, of Cairo, a 
small selection of Roman coins, mostly of the 
Constantine period, from a hoard of about 30,000 
recently discovered in Egypt. These coins, before 
being cleaned, seemed not to differ in an 
respect from what are ueually known as “ third- 
brass” coins; but, on being cleaned by means 
of a much diluted bath of nitric acid, they 
resented all the appearance of silver coins, 
The blanks seem to have been silvered, or perhaps 
more probably tinned, before they were placed 
between the dies. Signor Dattari suggests that this 
may have been done as a precaution against 
forgery by coins cast in a mould in imitation of the 
originals.— Mr. Percy Webb read a short paper on 
*Fausta N.F. and other Roman Coins,’ illustrated by 
specimens from his own collection. He supported 
the view of Cohen, who attributes the coin bearing 
the legend FAVSTA N.F. to Flavia Maxima Fausta, 
wife of Constantine the Great, rather than toa sup- 
posed wife of Constantius II. named Fausta, as has 
been suggested by other writers. Mr. Webb also 
gave reasons for declining to believe in the numis- 
matic existence of a Helena, wife of Crispus, 
in addition to the well-known Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great—Mr. F. A. Walters 
read the first part of a paper on ‘ The 
Coinage of Henry IV.,’ in which he dealt 
fully with what is known as the “ heavy coinage.” 
He accounted for the great rarity of all the heavy 
coins from the fact, to which the mint accounts bear 
witness, that only comparatively trifling amounts of 
bullion were coined previous to Henry’s fourteenth 
year. He gave reasons, however, for believing that 
there are actually a larger number of coins in 
existence which were struck during the earlier part 
of Henry IV.’s reign than has been supposed, but 
that these bear the name of Henry’s predecessor on 
the throne. In support of this view Mr. Walters 
referred especially to a groat bearing the name of 
Richard. This groat is of peculiar character, and 
shows, on the breast of the king, a crescent—a badge 
which was used by Henry IV. in the early part of 
his reign, and which appears also on at least two 
heavy nobles and quarter-nobles bearing Henry’s 
name, and undoubtedly belonging to his reign. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—April 18.—Mr. Herbert Druce, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during March, and 
called special attention to an eland and a Bactrian 
camel, born in the gardens; to a_brush-tailed 
pouched mouse ( Phascogale penicillata), a greater 
bird-of-paradise (Paradisea apoda) and two lesser 
birds-of-paradise (P. minor), and to a black lory 
(Chalcopsittacus ater). The additions during the 
month numbered 148.—Mr. J. G. Millais exhibited 
the horn-core (with sheath attached) of an urus 
(Bos primigenius). The specimen was believed to 
be the only British example of the actual horn of 
the urus in existence. The curious corrugations on 
the surface of the lower end were similar to these 
found on the American and European bison, and 
incidentally supported the view that the white 
cattle of Chillingham, Chartley, and Cadzow were 
not descended from this animal.—The Secretary ex- 
hibited, on behalf of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, a photo- 
graph of the horns of a Roberts’s gazelle (Gazella 
grantii robertsi) which had been obtained by Mr. 
C. L. Chevalier, medical officer to the Anglo-German 
Boundary Commission.— Dr, W. J. Holland, Director 
of the Carnegie Museum and Institute, Pittsburg, 
gave an account, illustrated by stereopticon slides, 
of the discovery of the skeleton of Diplodocus car- 
negii, Hatcher, a reproduction of which he was at 

resent installing in the Gallery of Reptiles at the 

ritish Museum (Natural History), South Kensing- 
ton. After paying tribute to the generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie, who had supplied the funds necessary for 
the extensive explorations which were being carried 
on by the Carnegie Institute under the direction of 
the speaker, he referred to the geology of Wyoming 
and of the immediate neighbourhood where the 
age was obtained, and incidentally described 
the methods employed by American collectors to 
secure vertebrate fossils in fine condition. He then 
diecussed the osteology of Diplodocus, briefly point- 
ing out some of the more interesting structural 
features of the skeleton, and animadverting upon 
certain so-called “restorations” made public in 
popular magazines by artists whose artistic ability 
was in excess of their scientific knowledge. Dr. 
Holland concluded by exhibiting pictures of a few 
of the more remarkable skeletons which had been 
recovered by the paleontological staff of the Car- 
negie Museum from various localities in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains.—Dr. Smith Woodward 
read a paper on a unique specimen of Cetiosaurus 
leedsi, a sauropodous dinosaur from the Oxford Clay 
of Peterborough. He described the fore and hind 
limbs and the tail. and confirmed the observation of 
the late Prof. O. C. Marsh that Cetiosaurus was one 





of the more generalized Sauropoda.—The Secretary 
read a short paper entitled ‘On a Young Female 
Nigerian Giraffe. On the evidence afforded by a 
young female giraffe, obtained by Capt. Phillips in 
the district of Gummel, about 300 miles due west 
of Lake Chad, and now deposited in the Society’s 
gardens, he was inclined to believe in the distinct- 
ness of the Nigerian giraffe (Giraffa camelo- 
pardalis alta of Thomas), which, however, was 
closely allied to the Nubian form (G. c. typica).— 
A communication was read from Mr. A. E. Shipley, 
dealing with the ento-parasites he had obtained 
from the Zoological Gardens, London, and else- 
where, Thirteen species were enumerated, one of 
which was described as new.—Mr. R. H. Burne read 
a@ paper descriptive of the muecular and visceral 
anatomy of a leathery turtle (Dermatochelys 
coriacea). The animal was a young female about 
four feet long, and was thus considerably larger 
than the few examples of this rare chelonian that 
had previously been dissected. It came from Japan. 
—Mr. Harold Schwann read a paper by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas and himeelf, giving an account of a third 
collection of mammals made by Mr. C. H. B. Grant 
for Mr. C. D. Rudd’s exploration of South Africa, 
and presented by the latter gentleman to the 
National Museum. The present series was obtained 
in Zululand, and consisted of 222 specimens, 
belonging to 49 species, of which several were 
described as new, besides a number of local 
subspecies. — A communication from Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger contained a description of a new species 
of newt from Yunnan.—The Secretary read, on 
behalf of Dr. Einar Liénnberg, a paper on hybrid 
hares between Lepus timidus, Linv., and ZL. euro- 
peus, Pall., in Southern Sweden. The hybrids 
had become comparatively common in this part of 
Sweden owing to the introduction of the latter 
species for hunting purposes.—A communication 
from Mr. A. L. Butler contained a description of 
the giant eland of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Mr. Butler 
was of opinion that this eland was more nearly 
allied to the West African form than to that of 
South Africa, and proposed to distinguish it as 
Taurotragus derbianus gigas. It differed from the 
typical 7. derbianus in its much lighter body- 
colour (a pale “ café-au-lait” fawn instead of a rich 
tuddy brown), in the greyish-white of the black- 
maned dewlap, and in carrying grander horns. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— Apri! 19.—Dr. D. H. Seott, 
President, in the chair.— The Secretary read a 
description of an old portable microscope made by 
W. & S. Jones, which was said to have been the 
pocket microscope of Dr. Jenner.—Mr. W. J. Dibdin 
exhibited a slide of Bacillus typhosus, and explained 
the method adopted in staining and mounting.—Mr. 
H. E. Conrady gave a résumé of his paper ‘On the 
Application of the Undulatory Theory to Optical 
Problems,’ illustrated by diagrams on the screen.— 
Dr. Spitta said that in using the method of graphical 
representation Mr. Conrady had rendered the sub- 
ject intelligible to most people.—Mr. Conrady said 
the method was not devised by himself, but would 
be found’ in the article on the wave theory by Lord 
Rayleigh in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—May 1.—Mr. N. J. 
West, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘The Parade Extension Works at Bridlington,’ 
by Mr. E, R. Matthews. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC. — April 26.— Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. 
Anscombe, the Rev. Dr. A. B. Baird, Lieut.-Col. 
T. S. Lloyd-Barrow, Mr. Jacques Schulman, and Mr. 
Egert F. L. Steinthal were elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers.—His Excellency M. Gaston Carlin, the Swiss 
Minister, was nominated for election as an Honorary 
Member, and six further applications for ordinary 
membership were received.—Mr. W. Sharp Ogden 
read a paper ‘Concerning Reverse Types of the 
Pennies of William I. to Henry II.,’ in which, by 
means of diagrams, he traced back the common 
origin of the graceful designs of the Anglo-Norman 
coinage to their prototypes in the chi rho cross, the 
alpba and omega, and other symbols of the early 
Christian Church, showing by comparisons of the 
Byzantine and Carlovingian coinages the gradual 
changes through which the types passed before 
arriving at their Anglian form.—The President con- 
tributed a paper upon ‘The Oxford Mint in the 
Reign of Alfred.’ This was in reply to certain 
recent publications in which the extraordinary 
theory has been raised that the well-known coins of 
Alfred bearing the names of London, Canterbury, 
and, presumably, Oxford were really struck by 
Vikings at mints in the north and east of England. 
Against these guesswork attributions Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, in instancing the case of Oxford, proved 
from the coins in question that it was in Alfred’s 





reign that the old name of the town, Ouseford, 
which still survives in that of the island of 
Ousney, was changed to Isisford, and, finally, 
to Oxford. Amongst other reasons for the 
change he pointed out that when Mercia came 
within Alfred’s domains two rivers bearing the 
name Ouse, within twenty miles of each other, 
passed under his rule and both bordered the county 
of Oxford; hence it was expedient to change 
the name of one, which he classically renamed the 
Isis. Prior to this change, therefore, his coing 
struck at Oxford bore the old name, Ousna Forda, 
for the Ford of the Ouse; and after it Isiri Firia, 
for Isiris Firda (Ieidis Fyrda), the Ford of the 
Isis. When next coins of Oxford appear, viz., in 
the time of Athelstan, the modern form had been 
finally adopted in its Latin contraction of Ox Urbis, 
These facts, he urged, not only disproved the 
fanciful appropriations of the Oxford coinage to 
some Northumbrian mint, such as Salford, which 
had been suggested, but were yet further instances 
of the importance of our British coinage as a fector 
in the evidence of British history.—Amongst an 
interesting series of numismatic exhibitions by 
Messrs. Bernard Rotb, R. A. Hoblyn, 8S. Spink, and 
W. Wells, and the President, Mr. Lawrence showed 
the oricinal puncheons made by Croker for the 
coronation medal of George II. and Queen Caroline. 
—Presentations to the Society’s collection and 
library were made by Messrs. J. Sanford Saltus, 
L. Forrer, C. L. Stainer, Spink & Son, Oswald 
Fitch, and W. Talbot Ready. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meeting. 

oe Society of Arts, 8.—‘Some Aspects of Ancient and Modern 
Embroidery,’ Lecture I{., Mr. AlanS Cole. (Cantor Lecture.) 

- Geographical, 8§.—‘ ‘The Nile Provinces and Western Uganda,’ 
Lieut.-Col. C. Deimé-Radcliffe. 

Tues. Royal Institution, 5.—‘‘The Study of Extinct Animals,’ 
Lecture I1., Prof. L. C. Miall. 

- Colonial, 8.—‘New Zealand and its Dependencies,’ Earl of 
Ranfurly. 

Wev. Geological, 8 —‘The Geology of Dunedin (New Zealand) and 
its Neighbourhood,’ Mr. Patrick Marshall; ‘ The Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of the Weston-super-Mare District,’ Mr. 
T. F. Sibly. 

- Society of Arts, 8 -‘ The Native Races of the Unknown Heart 
of Central Africa,’ Viscount Mountmorres. 

Tuurs. Royal, 4 

— Society of Arts, 4}.—‘The Manufactures of Greater Britain 

III. India,’ Mr. H. J. Tozer. (indian Section.) 

Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Flame,’ Lecture II., Sir James Dewar. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘Telephune ‘Trattie, 

Mr. H. Laws Webb. 

_ Antiquaries, 84. 

Frit. Astronomical, 5. 

— Physical, 8.—‘ A Simple Method of determining the Radiation 
Constant suitable for a Laboratory Experiment,’ Dr. A. D. 
Denning; ‘A Bolometer for the Absolute Measurement of 
Radiation,’ Prof. H. L. Callendar; ‘ The Resistance of a Con- 
ductor the Measure of the Current flowing through It,’ Mr. 
W. A. Price. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Pressure due to Radiation,’ Prof. 
E Fox Nichols. 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Mou!ds and Mouldiness,’ Lecture II., 
Prof. Marshall Ward. 








Science Gossiy, 


Two Swedish men of science, Prof. Sjdstedt 
and E. Sandberg, have left Gothenburg for 
East Africa, where they intend to undertake a 
scientific investigation of the nature of the 
country. 

TuE death is announced of Prof. Otto Struve, 
who succeeded his father as Director of the 
Nicholas Central Observatory at Pulkowa in 
1861. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London in 1848, and 
two years later received its gold medal in 
recognition of his valuable investigation of the 
constant of precession. He retired at the end 
of 1889, and had resided since 1894 at Karlsruhe, 
Baden, where he almost completed the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, having been born at 
Dorpat in May, 1819. 


Pror. E. C. Picker1nc has discovered, with 
the 24-inch Bruce telescope of the Harvard 
College Observatory, a tenth satellite of the 
planet Saturn, which appears to revolve in 
about twenty-one days, in an orbit a little within 
that of Hyperion, discovered in 1848. 


Tuat exceedingly useful book of reference, 
the ‘ Astronomischer Jahresbericht’ of Herr 
W. F. Wislicenus, has recently been published 
for 1904, the sixth year of a series of which 
the annual volumes appear (in view of the 
amount of work involved) with remarkable 
promptitude, and give a brief but careful 
abstract of the contents of all astronomical 
publications, articles, and papers produced 
during the year. The whole number of notices 
for last year amounts to 2,280. 
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FINE ARTS 


——— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


Mr. Sarcent at the Academy, Mr. Havard 
Thomas and Mr. Sargent at the New Gallery, 
and the rest—such is the bill of fare of the great 
annual city dinner of pictures for this season. 
Not, we suppose, since Mr. Sargent first dawned 
on the astonished gaze of the fashionable world 
has any work of art produced so great a sensa- 
tion as Mr. Thomas’s ‘ Lycidas,’ and a sculptor 
who has long been known to artists as one of 
the most talented of the profession has—partly by 
chance, though much more by the inherent merit 
of his work—suddenly burst intofame. But we 
must defer detailed analysis of this work to 
another article, and return to the Sargents at 
the Academy. 

By far the most striking of his contribu- 
tions is the group of The Marlborough Family 
(No. 256). Indeed, it is the most ambitious 
composition which Mr. Sargent has yet pro- 
duced, and it is extremely interesting to see 
how he has faced the problem of a portrait 
d'apparat on this scale. He has faced it with 
all his accustomed clearness of insight, his 
marvellous power of sheer representation, and 
his plain good sense, and in consequence he has 
come through the ordeal with distinct success. 
He has dong, that is, about as well as any one 
could do such a thing who possessed neither by 
training nor by deliberate study the accumulated 
learning of experience in the handling of such 
a theme, One may even doubt, in spite of the 
deliberate acknowledgment of Reynolds’s pic- 
ture at Blenheim, how far he has been aware of 
the necessity imposed on him by such a subject 
for a complete readjustment of the method of 
approach as compared with that which is 
appropriate enough to a less pretentious 
arrangement. For the moment that you have 
no longer Lord or Mr. So-and-so in his private 
capacity, but the ducal family posing as part of 
the scheme of the British Constitution, there 
is a change of venue, the affair must be 
tried on new grounds. Whatever is merely 
natural and habitual in pose or gesture 
will be below the claims of the occasion ; 
composition, chiaroscuro, and colour can no 
longer be merely harmonious, much less 
merely explanatory ; they must help the illusion 
of grandeur and support the ritual. For such 
a work does, in fact, come within the category 
of historical art—it is no longer mere likeness 
or genre. Mr. Sargent seems to have felt this 
to a certain extent: the pose of the figures 
is stately and contained; he has avoided 
those sudden impulsive movements with 
which he creates at times so surprising 
an effect of actuality. The grouping is 
also exceedingly skilful, because, without fal- 
sifying the facts, he has marked the difference 
in height of the two principal figures, and given 
the Duke, in spite of his subordinate position, 
real dignity. But here he seems to have 
stopped in his process of reasoning; he has 
seen that in such a composition artless spon- 
taneity of gesture would, in fact, be affectation ; 
he has hardly seen that a similar artlessness in 
the manner of representation is also really out 
of key. He appears to have arranged his group 
with great care, to have chosen his setting 
admirably, and then to have just painted it as 
directly and literally as possible, forgetting 
that in such a case the real thing can never 
quite come up to the ideal which it itself sets 
up, and that therefore the artist who is to 
attain to real grandeur of style must make all 
kinds of subtle adjustments, accentuations, and 
suppressions to express that idea. Thus in the 


design, though the main idea of the pyramidal 
mass built up by the figures of the Duchess and 





her children is excellent, the forms are too 
meagre, and cut harshly upon the cold light of 
the wall behind. This mass required in some 
way supporting and reinforcing by a fresh divi- 
sion of the background. Then, again, in the 
figure of the Duke,though part of the silhouette 
is more thoughtfully elaborated as design 
than is Mr. Sargent’s usual practice, the folds 
of the robe are too accidental, and an awkward 
repetition of a similar diagonal fold at once 
attracts attention. Again, a sharp contrast 
of the white lining with the dark blue of the 
robe at the lowest part detains the eye unduly, 
as does also a very awkward and too emphatic 
brush-mark on the forehead of the younger boy. 
Then the colour, pretty and original as it is, is 
perhaps too pretty—too slight for the scale of 
the composition. Only by such a scientific use 
of impasto and glaze as Reynolds had at com- 
mand could the blue of the Duke’s robe have 
had the full saturation and transparency which 
such a large mass of dark local colour required. 
As it is, at a distance it becomes a mere dark, 
cold, opaque mass, which adds nothing to the 
splendour of the scheme. The picture is, how- 
ever, held together by the brilliance of the 
salmon - pink and grey gold of the centre 
portion, while the painting of the architecture 
is luminous and clear, and the placing of the 
figures in their atmosphere and the realization of 
the picture space are masterly. Indeed, when 
all is said, one has to admit the surprising 
power with which so great a work has been 
carried through with such an appearance of 
ease. Mr. Sargent is, perhaps, the only living 
artist who has the force—we had almost said 
the physical foree—to accomplish so much. 

Mr. Sargent’s other pictures are much more 
in the ordinary vein, and are none of them of 
great importance. The Lady Warwick (168) is an 
unpleasant picture, extravagant and yet not 
distinguished in pose, and clayey in colour. 
‘© A Vele Gonfie ” (376) is one of those odd pic- 
tures with which Mr. Sargent occasionally 
puzzles the public. Every now and again he 
strikes one as having concealed about him a 
turn for very dry and bitter irony, but his 
expression of it is so subdued, he so baffles one 
by the blandness of his commonplaces and the 
apparent sincerity of his love of the banal, that 
one does not know how far the irony is con- 
scious. But it is in such pictures as this that 
Mr. Sargent is most intriguing to the critic, 
and one would suppose most trying to his 
sitters. 

From Mr. Sargent we fall plump on the rest. 
We ought, however, to except from such a dis- 
paraging classification Mr. Orchardson’s portrait 
of Howard Colls, Esq. (221), which, though it 
can hardly count as one of the artist’s important 
works, stands out from its present surroundings 
as the work of a man inspired by genuinely 
artistic feeling.—Near by hangs a work of very 
different calibre, the President’s Cup of Tantalus 
(222). The fact that this will be dealt with in 
the lottery of some art union seems to absolve 
the critic from further inquiries.—Beside this 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema’s Finding of Moses 
(212) is lively and entertaining. Sir Lawrence 
has a pretty taste in bric - a - brac, and the 
invention of the accessories is often charming ; 
even the apposition of local colours at times 
shows real choice, as, for instance, in the dull 
rose of the stuff which binds the lotus flowers to 
the child’s cradle. It will, we expect, be some- 
thing of a sensation to the public to find that 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema has added granite, 
and that of two colours, to his repertory of 
painted materials. There are signs, too, in the 
painting of the stretcher on which the cradle is 
borne that he may achieve the art of graining 
as well. With all this elaborate furnishing, 
not to mention a highly finished study of lark- 
spurs in the foreground, which completely puts 
the eye out for the rest of the picture, we 
need not wonder that the figures play a very 
secondary réle. Like theactorsinsome plays, they 





perform as *epoussoirs for the furniture and 
scenery. The actual scenery in Sir Lawrence’s 
tableau is, however, the worst part, and almost 
vies with Long and Goodall. We can find, froma 
strictly artistic point of view, no drawing, no 
colour, and most emphatically no quality in this 
picture, but for all that it has a certain charm 
as picture-book illustration; and judged by 
this standard it is admirable. One imagines 
that the artist takes real pleasure in his archzeo- 
logical ingenuity and in the perverse skill with 
which he realizes his stuffs. It is, from every 
point of view, the best work that Sir Law- 
rence Alma Tadema has exhibited for many 
years. 

The post of honour in Gallery No. III. is 
held by Mr. Luke Fildes’s State portrait of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra (146). This 
adequately answers to what we have gradually 
been taught to expect of a royal portrait—that 
is to say, merely artistic considerations are 
not allowed to intrude. Such trifling matters 
as harmony of colour and tone must not affect 
the exact record of a prescribed Court cere- 
monial. We imagine, however, that this will 
count as a triumph to Mr. Fildes, on account of 
its excessive prettiness. The other State por- 
traits scarcely seem to succeed from any point 
of view, and we may pass to the consideration 
of those pictures in which some artistic purpose 
is evident. 

In Gallery IV., quite close to Mr. Sargent’s 
‘Marlborough Family,’ hangs, a greatdealtoohigh 
up, an £questrian Portrait of a Boy (254), by 
Mr. G, W. Lambert, which shows a real sense of 
design and a certain scholarly deliberation in 
the choice of colour, the note of dry red telling 
well upon a general scheme of warm greys and 
browns.—Then Mr. Clausen has this year sur- 
passed allhisformer efforts. His Morning in June 
(54) is original in composition, and holds together 
by the intensity and conviction of its record of 
a particular effect. That this is not a very 
pleasing one may be admitted ; the fierce cold 
greens of the distance and the leaden blues of 
the shadows are what we all know and lament 
in an English landscape with a June east wind ; 
but the simplicity and directness of the observa- 
tion, and the zest with which the effect is appre- 
hended, make the work essentially sympathetic. 
Mr. Clausen’s other landscape, The Ploughman’s 
Breakfast: November (532), is based upon a 
more agreeable colour effect, and the flitter of 
winter sunlight upon the leaves is recorded 
with real penetration.. If only Mr. Clausen 
could have forgone his mustard yellows in the 
foreground the delicacy of the colour effect 
would have been greatly enhanced. But even 
as it is there is a genuine sincerity of feeling 
about the picture, which makes it a solace to 
eyes and nerves shattered by Herr von Her- 
komer’s portrait of Sir Albert Rollit (497) on 
the opposite wall.—The late Mr. Furse’s large 
equestrian group, Cubbing with the York and 
Ainsty: Children of Lycett Green, Esq. (515), 
hangs in this gallery. It isan average example of 
the artist’s talent, somewhat loose and empty 
in design, and summary in execution. In this 
connexion we may congratulate the Council of 
the Academy upon the acquisition for the 
Chantrey Collection of Mr. Furse’s ‘ Return from 
the Ride.’ It is an astute move, and will con- 
ciliate some of their critics without sacrificing 
too much to art. For Mr. Furse, with essen- 
tially the same ideals as inspire the popular 
painters of the Academy, managed to give to 
his work the appearance of an artistic intention. 
The purchase ought therefore not to be accepted 
by the public as an adequate atonement for past 
omissions, or in lieu of the acquisition of a 
Whistler, whose claims to representation remain 
supreme. 

In the same speech in which Sir Edward 
Poynter announced this acquisition, he declared 
the intention to erect a monument to Watts. 
We can only hope that this will take the appro- 
priate form of erecting somewhere in London 
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Watts’s own great work in sculpture, ‘Phy- 
sical Energy.’ It would be too ironical a 
fate if the one great work of monumental sculp- 
ture which our age has seen should be invisible 
in England, while its author is commemorated 
by one of those perfunctory photographs in 
bronze which are the very antithesis of all that 
he strove for and accomplished. 

The sculpture galleries of the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition contain sufficient warnings 
of what such a monument might be like. For 
surely never has there been so even and so low 
a level of mediocrity in these rooms. Mr. Basil 
Gotto’s John Rinder, Esq. (1685), though too 
deliberately Rodin-like, stands out at least by 
reason of its showing a fine sense of the material. 
Mr. Derwent Wood’s bronze, My Son (1703), 
Mr. Hope Pinker’s Bishop of Hereford (1730), Mr. 
J. H. Furse’s model for a bronze figure (1662), 
and Countess Gleichen’s bust of The Late 
Arthur Strong (1794) are all respectable ; but 
for the rows of characterless and insipid like- 
nesses it is impossible to imagine any purpose, 
even of social ostentation, which they can 
adequately fulfil. Sir W. B. Richmond’s 
Homer (1832) is a triumph, even for him, of 
eclecticism, being a cross between the ‘ Delphi 
Charioteer’ and Rodin’s ‘ Balzac.’ 








OXFORD EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS. 


THE second loan collection of pictures held 
under the auspices of the Oxford Historical 
Society is confined to portraits of English his- 
torical personages who died between 1625 and 
1714. This was the age of Van Dyck, Lely, 
and Kneller, and it is for examples of their 
work that one first looks, Unfortunately, none 
of the three can be said to be well represented 
here ; indeed, the most famous of these artists 
is possibly unrepresented by an original, as the 
Jesus College portrait of Charles I., which is 
the only one claimed as a genuine Van Dyck, is 
open to doubt. 

_The only unchallenged Lely is the well-known 
picture of Anne St. John, Countess of Rochester 
(No. 184), lent by Viscount Dillon, though 
there seems little reason to doubt the 
authenticity of George Morley (148) or the fine 
group, John Fell, John Dolben, and Richard 
Allestree (153). Lely’s successor as the 
fashionable portrait - painter, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, has nine portraits in this collection, 
including one or two of his very best works. 

All these three artists had a host of imitators, 
so that copies of their works abound. Their 
pupils and assistants are well represented in 
this exhibition : Robert Walker, J. M. Wright, 
William Dobson, John Riley, all influenced by 
Van Dyck ; John Greenhill and Mary Beale, 
assistants of Lely; and Michael Dahl and 
Robert Byng, assistants of Kneller. It is a 
great pity that there is nothing here by the 
worthiest rival to Kneller, the Englishman 
Jonathan Richardson. 

On the whole, however, the chief interest in 
the exhibition lies not so much in the artists 
and their art as in the historic personages them- 
selves. If we detect monotony and a flavour 
of cheapness in these portraits, we must 
remember that the painters were hampered by 
the fashions and conventions of the day, and 
that these same defects would be just as appa- 
rent in a national exhibition of pictures of this 
period as they are here. As works of art very 
few appeal to us, but as mementoes of famous 
men and women they are all-important. 

The first portrait we pause before is a three- 
quarter-length Bishop Buckeridge, of Rochester 
(4), by Thomas Murrey, a painter who, like 
many of his contemporaries, seldom painted 
more than the face himself. Passing on we 
come to one of the curiosities of the exhibition, 
avery good painting of old Thomas Parr (14), 





the tenant farmer of Shropshire, whose claim 
to fame and a burial in Westminster Abbey 
was his great age, 152 years. We may compare 
with this the even better portrait of Mother 
George (173), who lived to be 111, an old Oxford 
woman of whom it is said, “ when she came to 
be an hundred, she doubled every year.” 

Oxford should be especially interested in the 

ortrait of John Tradescant the Elder (16) and 

ohn Tradescant the Younger (83 and 84), The 
former was a traveller, botanist, and collector, 
who established at Lambeth the museum that 
was afterwards to form the nucleus of the 
present Ashmolean Museum, the name Trades- 
cant ‘‘ being unjustly sunk in that of Ashmole,” 
a friend of the family, to whom the museum 
was bequeathed, with the wish that it should 
afterwards go to Oxford or Cambridge. Among 
other things England owes to him the apricot, 
the lilac, and the acacia, all of which he brought 
back from his travels. The portraits of John 
Tradescant the Younger are of considerable 
merit, and have been attributed to William 
Dobson, the first English painter—except Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon—to distinguish himself in por- 
trait painting. 

Ralph Kettel (24), President of Trinity, must 
have been a great trial to his undergraduates. 
Aubrey tells us 
“he had a very venerable presence, and was an 
excellent governor; his fashion was to go up and 
down the college, and peep in at the keyholes to 
see whether the boys did mind their books or no. 
He was irreconcilable to long hair; when he ob- 
served the scholars’ hair longer than ordinary he 
would bring a pair of scissors in his muff, and woe 
be to them that sat on the outside of the table. He 
scolded best in Latin.” 

But he had his good points as well, for “‘ where 
he observed diligent boys that he guessed had 
but a slender exhibition, he would many times 
put money in at his window.” The portrait 
itself is not of great merit; it is said to have 
been painted from memory by George Bathurst. 

There is a very charming painting of Sir John 
Suckling (27), the poet, who at Court ‘* was the 
greatest gallant of his time and the greatest 
gamester.” Not far off is another poet, William 
Drummond of Hawthornden (41), whose beauti- 
ful face looks the more attractive as the portrait 
hangs between two pictures of the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Fell. 

The five portraits of William Laud (35-39) 
are all copies, and not very successful ones, of 
the Van Dyck in Lambeth Palace; there is 
little to choose between them, but the best 
perhaps is the copy lent by the President of 
St. John’s (38). 

We now come to another interesting charac- 
ter, John Taylor (50), known as ‘‘The Water 
Poet.” This title is a misnomer, for he 
was no poet, though he could rhyme with 
facility ; his wit, which was vigorous and very 
vulgar, found best expression in prose lam- 
poons. He delighted in eccentric freaks ; it is 
related, for instance, how “‘he once started on a 
voyage from London to Queensborough in a 
paper boat, with two stocktish tied to two canes 
for oars.” He began life as a Thames water- 
man, and ended it as a public-house keeper in 
Long Acre. The portrait is by his nephew, of 
the same name, an amateur painter of consider- 
able ability, who was Mayor of Oxford in 
1695. There are several other portraits of 
local celebrities by the same artist in this exhi- 
bition, of which the best is John Wall (93), ‘‘a 
severe student who spent his time in celibacy 
and books.” A good picture is that of Nicholas 
Fiske (64), by a little-known artist, Cornelius 
Neve. Fiske was an eminent mathematician 
and astrologer, of whom Gadbury says: “the 
ablest for instruction in those mysteries in our 
time; left a good name though not a good 
estate behind him.” 

There are seven portraits of Charles I., all 
of which repay attention. The two most 


| interesting are the fine full-length Jesus College 


portrait (76), which, if not a genuine Van Dyck, 








is an extremely good copy, and the peculiarly 
pathethic painting, by Edward Bower (77), as 
the King “‘satt at his tryall in Westminster 
Hall, 1648.” Close at hand is the well-known 
Oliver Cromwell (78), from Earl Spencer’s 
collection. This fine picture is by Robert 
Walker, whom Evelyn refers to in his ‘ Diary’: 
‘*T sate for my picture to Mr. Walker, that 
excellent painter.” 

Pausing just to notice Henry Lawes (87) 
the musician, William Juxon (89), the poet 
Shirley (92), Jeremy Taylor (94), and Abraham 
Cowley (102), poet and satirist, we come to an 
interesting picture of John Milton (115) as a 
boy, lent by Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., a 
copy by Benjamin Van der Gucht of a lost 
original. 

A very clever painting is that of A Scullion 
of Christ Church (127), by John Riley. Ac- 
cording to old college tradition, this is a 
scullion who was employed to sing satirical 
ballads against the party of James II. previous 
to the Revolution of 1688. John Riley has 
three other pictures in this collection, but none 
of them is so good as this. It was when 
sitting to this artist that Charles II. is reported 
to have said, ‘‘Is this like me? Then, odds- 
fish, I’m an ugly fellow!”—Thomas Hobbes 
(133), the author of the ‘ Leviathan,’ whose 
company was welcomed, Aubrey says, ‘‘ for his 
pleasant facetiousness and good nature,” here 
looks the very reverse of pleasant or good- 
natured. 

We then pass to one of the best pictures in 
the collection, that of Prince Rupert (142), from 
Magdalen College. The artist is the English- 
man John Michael Wright, alluded to by 
Evelyn in his ‘ Diary,’ under date October 3rd, 
1662: ‘‘ Visited Mr. Wright, a Scotsman, who 
had lived long in Rome, and was esteemed a 
good painter.” In the same year Pepys refers 
to him, though not in such flattering terms, for 
after seeing Lady Castlemaine’s portrait in 
Lely’s studio, he says, ‘‘Thence to Mr. Wright's, 
the painter; but, Lord! the difference that is 
between their works.” This portrait of Prince 
Rupert is a whole-length one, and represents 
him in the mantle and collar of the Order of the 
Garter over plate armour. It is a very good 
example of this painter’s work, which is charac- 
terized by a strength and dignity which con- 
trasts well with the ordinary fashions and 
conventions of the time. 

James Butler, Duke of Ormonde (158), is the 
first genuine Kneller in this collection, and close 
by is his portrait of Queen Mary II. (161), ina 
very elaborate dress. Good pictures though 
these two are, neither equals his large full- 
length portrait of John Wallis (163), a cele- 
brated mathematician. Kneller was sent to 
Oxford by Samuel Pepys specially to paint this 
picture, which he afterwards presented to the 
University. Pepys quotes Kneller as saying to 
him: ‘‘I never did a better picture, nor so good 
an one in my life, which is the opinion of all as 
has seen it.” Thomas Cartwright (165) is by the 
Flemish artist Gerard Soest, of whom it is said 
that his manners were so gruff that ladies 
refused to sit to him. There is a disappointing 
portrait of Dryden (187), and we then come to 
the two kings, James II. (192) and William III. 
(193), neither of whom appears in a very flattering 
light. 

The rather peculiar picture of William Jane 
(199) is by William Gandy, an artist who, 
according to Northcote, was idle and careless of 
his reputation as a painter, though he might 
have been the greatest of his time. Atany rate, 
we owe him a debt of gratitude in that it was 
he who directed and stimulated the rising 
genius of Joshua Reynolds. Jacob Huysman, 
to whom the unprepossessing portrait of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza (203) is attributed, is referred 
to by Pepys in appreciative terms. Under 
August 26th, 1664, he writes :— 


“T went to see some pictures at one Huysman’s, 
a picture drawer, a Dutchman, which is said to 
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exceed Lilly; and indeed there is, both of the 
Queenes and Maids of Honour, particularly Mrs. 
Stewart's in a buff doublet like a soldier, as good 
pictures as ever I saw.” 

There are two fine portraits of the philosopher 
John Locke, the first (204) by Thomas Gibson, 
the second (215) representing him at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-two, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Of the five portraits of Henry Aldrich, 
the designer of Peckwater Quadrangle, ‘“‘a 
polite, though not profound scholar, and jovial 
hospitable gentleman ” (Macaulay), far the best 
is that by Kneller (211), the others looking 
very poor in comparison. 

Just noticing Bishop Ken (216) and Bishop 
Compton (224), we come to the last two pictures 
in the collection, the queens Anne (227) and 
Mary of Modena (228). The latter has been 
already referred to as a fine portrait generally 
attributed to Lely; the former is by Michael 
Dah}, the most important of the host of 
Kneller’s imitators. 

One word as to the general condition of the 
pictures. Now that these portraits have been 
removed from the darkness of college halls, one 
is able to see in what a very bad condition many 
of them are. It would be a good opportunity, 
when this exhibition closes on June Ist, for the 
respective owners to have defective canvases 
restored, for, though cleaning may to a certain 
extent take away refinement and harden con- 
tours, it is better to risk that than allow 
complete decay to set in. 

The pictures have been arranged as far as 
possible in the chronological order of the deaths 
of the subjects. The Catalogue, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Lionel Cust, is admirable, and 
adds full and interesting notes on the subjects 
and the artists. C. C. 








LORD GRIMTHORPE. 


Tue death last Saturday, in his eighty-ninth 
year, of Edmund Beckett, Baron Grimthorpe, 
removes one of the most vigorous personalities 
of ourtime. Lord Grimthorpe, who was raised 
to the peerage in 1886, had succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1874 as Sir Edmund 
Beckett, dropping the name of Denison, which 
his father had assumed in 1816. He is best 
known for his restoration of the Cathedral of 
St. Albans, on which he spent a great deal of 
money, though his drastic and dogmatic opera- 
tions did not secure the general commendation 
of those best qualified to judge. It was 
splendid, but not architecture. To mention one 
detail only, his great ‘‘ rose” window of unique 
and singularly bald design has been the subject 
of much derisive criticism. The invention of 
the verb “to Grimthorpe” was the result of 
this and similar restorations, or rather, we may 
say, renovations. This verb has been some- 
what unkindly defined in an American dic- 
tionary as ‘‘to spend money lavishly, but with- 
out taste or discrimination, on an old building.” 
Lord Grimthorpe was too fond of his own con- 
ceptions to cherish proper respect for those 
of other experts and of antiquity. He 
wished to leave his own mark, and succeeded 
in doing so. Characteristic of him are the Latin 
mottoes rather obtrusively placed about the 
edifice to record his work in St. Albans. They 
do no particular credit to his scholarship. But 
he had other endowments, perhaps more 
valuable for success in life—a fund of sound 
sense, considerable knowledge of mechanics and 
other sciences, and a pertinacity in pursuing his 
own ends, together with a gift of vigorous and 
not too accurate English which carried him far 
as a Parliamentary counsel and a controversialist 
on many subjects. He may be said to have 
spent a large portion of his life in disputation, 
being one of those happy persons who are sure 
that they are right, and have ample means to 
express and maintain their view. 

His writings are not likely to survive, except 
in one or two cases. His book on ‘Clocks, 





Watches, and Bells,’ which has passed through 
many editions, is probably his best work. o 
this line he was really an expert, as the success 
of the erection of Big Ben at Westminster under 
his management showed. He was responsible 
not only for the clock, but also for the bells on 
which the bells are struck. He was generous in 
gifts of clocks for old church towers, but insisted 
on marring their beauty by the aggressively 
opaque white face that he favoured. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1866, where he was often to be seen in earlier 
days in antagonism with Airy. In 1865 he 
published an elementary book for the 8.P.C.K., 
called ‘ Astronomy without Mathematics,’ which 
reached a sixth edition in 1876, but has long 
since been out of print. His ‘ Book on Build- 
ing, Civil and Ecclesiastical, &c.’ (1876), com- 
bines some sound sense with a good deal of 
vituperation. He delighted in trampling on 
what he considered the exuberance of archi- 
tects when plans for faculties were submitted to 
him ; but his hasty zeal in this respect led him 
sometimes into pitfalls which gave joy to his 
opponents. A notable instance of this was the 
case of the church of Wintringham, near 
Malton, the chancel of which has certain excep- 
tional thirteenth-century buttresses. A new 
vestry being required, plans were submitted to 
Lord Grimthorpe. He returned them to the 
vicar with blue pencil scribbles right through 
these ancient buttresses, and the marginal note, 
in the Chancellor’s hand, was to this effect :— 

“What does your architect mean? These but- 
tresses must come out: they are meant, I suppose, 
to be an imitation of Early English, but they are 
only a caricature.” 


He was Chancellor and Vicar-General of York, 
1877-1900, a post which suited his tastes 
admirably, for he revelled in all the details of 
ecclesiastical procedure. 








SALES. 


At Messrs. Christie’s on the 29th ult. the 
following works, the property of Mr. J. Gabbitas, 
were sold. Drawings: D. Cox, A Landscape, witha 
windmill, peasants, sheep, and horses, 273/.; A 
Woody Landscape, with a peasant-woman, 168/. ; 
Seedtime, 68/7. Copley Fielding, A Landscape, with 
a castle, figures, and cattle, 2621. H. Herkomer, A 
Bavarian Peasant-Woman, Midday, 52/7. H. Moore, 
A Coast Scene, with mussel-gatherers, 812. L. P. 
Smythe, The Old Garden, Wimille, 787. P. De Wint, 
Stacking Hay, 637. E. Detaille, Carrying the 
Colours, 781. G. Poggenbeck, A oody Stream, 
with ducks, 577. G. Simoni, The Market-Place, 
Tlemsen, Morocco, 57/. . H. Weissenbruch, A 
River Scene, with a windmill, 1897. Pictures: G. 
Clausen, An Autumn Morning, Ploughing, 199/,; A 
Farmyard, Evening, 105/. J. Constable, A Land- 
scape, with a peasant-woman on the road, 110/.; 
Old Cottage at Langham, Suffolk, 294/, T. Faed, 
The Cobbler’s Family, 1267. Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Leslie Baker, of Bath, 1787. J. Holland, Venice, 
1052. Lawrence, The Age of Innocence, 262/, J. 
Linnell], Driving the Flock, Sunset, 2837. Corot, La 
Chevrieére, 1,7327.; A River Scene, with an angler, 
and a peasant in a boat, 3997. A.G. Decamps, On 
the Look-Out, 2837. N. Diaz, A Rocky Landscape, 
with peasants and cattle, 504/.; A Forest Glade, 136. 
H. Fantin-Latour, Roses in a Glass Vase, 1997. C. 
Jacque, Shepherd and Sheep at the Edge of a Wood, 
Evening, 5887. A. Legros, A Landscape, with a 
peasant and farmhouses, 1157. J. Maris, The Out- 
skirts of a Town, with a peasant on a white horse, 
2731. A.T. J. Monticelli, Nymphs playing Musical 
Instruments in a Garden, 1897. A. Watteau, A Féte 
Champétre, 1261. 

The same firm sold on the 2nd inst. the following 
etchings: The Kitchen, by Whistler, 25/.; The 
Doorway, by the same, 29/7.; The Riva, by the same, 
261. Breaking up of the Agamemnon, by Sir F. 
Seymour Haden, 28/. Sunset in Ireland, 29/. Le 
Petit Pont, by C. Méryon, 25/.; L’Abside de Notre- 
Dame, by the same, 27/. After Van Dyck: The 
Duchess of Lorraine, by Laguillermie, 25/. The 
Interior of Burgos Cathedral, by A. H. Haig, 45/. ; 
Mont St. Michel, by the same, 347, After Lawrence : 
Countess Gower and Daughter, by S. Cousins, 26/. 
After Reynolds: Mrs. Braddyll, by the same, 39/, 
After Opie: The Sleeping Nymph, by P. Simon, 
327. After Meissonier : 1807, by J. Jacquet, 807.; Le 
Guide, by A. Jacquet, 25/7. 





On Tuesday the choice collection of modern 
pictures by French artists formed by M. H. 
gag was dispersed at the Galerie Georges Petit 
by M. P. Chevallier, fifty lots realizing 219,125fr. 
The highest price of the sale was obtained for an 
example of Fantin-Latour, La Danse de |’Almée, 
which realized 21,300fr. Another example of this 
artist, Bethsabée, brought 7,100fr. The others in- 
cluded : Boudin, Vue prise au ny de Plougastel, 
painted in 1872, 6,300fr.; Téte de Flandre, 6,000fr. 
Harpignies,, Sentier au Bord du Ruisseau, 7,000fr. 
Lepine, L’Ecluse du Canal a Saint-Denis, 7,400fr. 
Lhermitte, Au Lavoir, 10,100fr. Two examples of 
Ziem, both views in Venice, Santa Maria a |’Aube, 
9,300fr. ; and Le Quai des Esclavons, 14,700fr. Corot, 
La Route a |'Orée du Bois, 10,500fr. 

The sales of the first two parts of the collection 
and remaining works of Hector Giacomelli (whose 
death was announced in Zhe Atheneum of Decem- 
ber 10th last), at the Hétel Drouot, proved to be of 
unusual interest, the pictures and drawings alone 

roducing 172,040fr. Vigée Le Brun’s portrait of 

adame de Gourbillon, painted at Turin in 1792, 
brought 23,000fr.; and a very fine water-colour 
drawing by Honoré Daumier, Les Amateurs, 9,100fr. 
A long series of Giacomelli’s own highly finished 
and beautiful drawings, chiefly of bird life, averaged 
about 300fr. each, although one realized 700fr. A 
crayon drawing by J. F. Millet, Les Laveuses au 
Clair de Lune, went for 12,100fr. The series of sixty 
drawings by A. Raffet was important, many selling 
at over 1,000fr. each. Giacomelli'was the authority 
on Raffet, and many of the drawings in his sale 
were reproduced in his ‘ Bibliographie Compléte’ of 
Raffet, which appeared as long ago as 1862, and 
many were again used in M. F. Lhomme’s admirable 
monograph in the “ Artistes Célébres ” series issued 
in 1892. One of the most important of the Raffet 
lots was the collection of 240 drawings, in pencil, 
pen, and water colours, for the ‘Expédition et Sidge 
de Rome, which was secured for the Louvre at 
; r. 








fine-Srt Gossiy. 


Mr. H. J. Finn's water-colour drawings of 
various cathedrals and cathedral towns, at the 
Dickinson Galleries, have been open on private 
view this week. 


Mr. GUTEKUNST opens to-day an exhibition 
of fine prints, 


Messrs. T. AcNew & Sons invite us to the 
private view of the goldsmith and jewellery 
as of R. Lalique next Thursday in Old Bond 

treet. 


Tue death, in his eighty-eighth year, is an- 
nounced from Berlin of the distinguished land- 
scape painter Eduard Pape. His pictures were 
chiefly representations of Swiss, Tyrolese, and 
Italian scenery. One of the best-known is the 
‘Falls of Schaffhausen,’ in the Berlin National 
Gallery. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE has finished the 
revision of his ‘Fine Prints,’ the new edition 
of which a well-known Edinburgh publisher 
will shortly issue. Besides several minor altera- 
tions, there will be a chapter entitled ‘ Post- 
script, 1905,’ which will deal with many changes 
in taste and changes in money values. The 
illustrations, fifteen in number, have all been 
specially executed for the new edition. 


A WELL KNOWN Berlin sculptor has passed 
away in Prof. Alexander Tondeur, whose death 
in his seventy - sixth year is reported from 
Berlin. Among his best-known works are 
‘Mutterliebe,’ a statue of General York, and 
the figures of Hamburg and Leipsic at the 
Berlin Stock Exchange. 


THE supposed portrait of Sheridan, attributed 
to Opie, which Messrs. Christie are announced 
to sell to-day, is now, it seems, identified as 
having come to Sir Lewis Morris from the 
collection of the late Mr. Downman, of 
Carmarthen, a relative of John Downman, the 
portrait painter, who died in 1824, and from 
whom it probably came originally. 


Tue first list of purchases by the State at the 
Salons of 1905 has just been officially com- 
municated to the press. It is as follows— 
Painting: Béraud, ‘Le Défilé’; Besson, ‘La 
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Capucine’; Chabas, ‘ Au Crépuscule’; Comerre, 
* Arachné’ ; Delachaurx, ‘ Intérieur’; Devambez, 
*Au Concert Colonne’; Dinet, ‘Le Matin’; 
Dumont, ‘Monnaies du Pape,’ a study of 
flowers ; Robert Dupont, ‘ Notre-Dame et Quai 
aux Fleurs’ ; Fauconnier, ‘ Aprés les Vépres’ ; 
Foreau, ‘ Le Bac de Soubise’ ; Gervex, ‘ Etude 
pour un Plafond’; Grosjean, ‘Les Premiéres 
Collines du Jura’; Guillemet, ‘L’Eglise de 
Barfleur’; Karbowsky, ‘ Faiences et Citrons’ ; 
Lagarde, ‘Soir de Guerre’; Minard, ‘Temps 
Calme’; Merlé, ‘ Lever de Lune sur le Village ’; 
Morrice, ‘Au Bord de la Mer’; Quost, ‘ Dans 
la Serre’; Rémond, ‘Parcs aux Hoitres’; 
Robert-Fleury, ‘ Le Lever de l'Ouvriére’ ; and 
Alexis Vollon, ‘ La Mousse.’ Sculpture: Roger 
Bloche, ‘ Apprenti,’ bronze statue ; Coutejlhas, 
‘Le Baiser 4 la Source,’ group in plaster ; 
Derré, ‘La Grotte de l’Amour,’ marble group ; 
Escoula, ‘Souvenir,’ marble head ; and Vital- 
Cornu, ‘Tendresse Humaine,’ bronze group. 


M. Rott has been elected President of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, in succession 
to M. Carolus-Duran, whose acceptance of the 
directorship of the Villa Médicis rendered his 
resignation necessary. He had occupied the 
post since the death of Puvis de Chavannes in 
1898. M. Roll, who was born in Paris in 1845, 
was one of the most enthusiastic founders 
of the Société Nationale, but he will not pre- 
sumably occupy the post of president for so 
long a period as his predecessor, as a new 
rule of the society is that the term of office 
shall not extend beyond three consecutive 
years. M. Roll, who is a sculptor as well as a 
painter, is succeeded as president of the section 
of painting (a post in which he succeeded 
M. Carolus-Duran) by M. Besnard, who, as 
president of the section of objets d'art, is, in his 
turn, followed by M. Lhermitte. M. Rodin 
remains president of the sculpture section, and 
M. Waltner of that of engraving. 


THe Société Nationale des Architectes de 
France has hit upon a subject for this year’s 
competition which will at least be popular 
with the newspaper press and the country. 
It is a plan for an ‘* Hotel pour un journal 
quotidien.” The competitions must be received 
at the Hotel des Chambres Syndicales, 3, Rue 
de Lutéce, before August 31st next. 


Messrs. A. Brown & Sons will publish 
during this month an authoritative work 
entitled ‘Forty Years’ Researches in British 
and Saxon Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, 
including Romano-British Discoveries, and a 
Description of the Ancient Entrenchments on 
a Section of the Yorkshire Wolds.’ It is by 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, founder of the Mortimer 
Museum at Driffield, and will include over 
1,000 illustrations from pencil drawings of 
interesting relics found in the district. For 
over forty years Mr. Mortimer has been inves- 
tigating the barrows and other early monu- 
ments of East Yorkshire, and the results of his 
labours are likely to be of importance. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent Garpen.—Ring des Nibelungen. Il 
Barbiere. 


Fovr nights of the first week of the opera 
season were devoted to Wagner’s ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ and the crowded houses on the 
first two nights and the solemn silence must 
have offered a striking contrast to those of 
the audience who could recall the production 
of the trilogy at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1882 under thedirection of Angelo Neumann. 
Then there were many empty seats; the 
general public was apathetic, and seemed 





to regard the whole affair as the production 
of a man of wonderful ability, whose ideas 
of opera were as absurd as they were 
impracticable. The cast then included many 
excellent artists, but unfortunately the 
orchestra, that all-important factor in 
Wagner’s scheme, was far from equal to 
its task. Still, in spite of shortcom- 
ings, the public ought, one would 
think, to have felt something of the 
greatness of the conception, something 
of the grandeur of much of the music. 
One writer, by the way, drew attention to 
one of the causes “‘ that will for ever operate 
against the popularity of the work—namely, 
the excessive labour required for its intelli- 
gent and complete appreciation.” At that 
time, #.¢.,in 1882, Dr. Richter would probably 
have undertaken the labour, though scarcely 
with the same splendid results that he is 
now producing; for our orchestral players, 
excellent as they were, had only just com- 
menced their training in Wagner’s music, 
which they can now interpret to the com- 
plete satisfaction of Dr. Richter himself. 

‘Rheingold’ was given on Monday 
evening, and though, both from a dramatic 
and musical point of view, it is the weakest 
section of the ‘Ring,’ it is a necessary 
part of the scheme. Wagner, when com- 
posing the work, had in mind the great 
public to whom the legends on which 
it is based were unfamiliar. Hence the 
story of the rape of the ring, the dire 
cause of disaster to gods and men, as after- 
wards set forth in the trilogy, had to be 
slowly unfolded. But, without taking 
the public into consideration, ‘ Rheingold’ 
may be justified on artistic grounds. Such 
a long exposition of the principal themes— 
for such it may be considered musically 
—may not appear necessary to those 
to whom the work has become familiar; it 
seems as if one could dispense with it, just 
as, for a similar reason, repeat marks in 
sonatas and symphonies are now often 
omitted in classical works. But this steady 
statement of subject-matter, with dramatis 
persone so like mortals in some ways, so 
different in others, introduces us to a mystic 
and in a sense cold world, which contrasts 
vividly with the intense human passion and 
emotion displayed at the very outset of ‘ Die 
Walkiire.’ Then do we best feel the power 
and the meaning of the introductory portion. 
Apart from the context ‘ Rheingold’ is un- 
satisfactory, and that is no doubt the reason 
that it is never given at Covent Garden 
separately, as is done with the other sec- 
tions. 

The performance of ‘ Rheingold’ on 
Monday evening was good, if not particu- 
larly striking. Mr. C. Whitehill, the new 
Wotan, created a favourable impression, 
which, we may at once add, was more than 
confirmed on the following evening ; he has 
a fine voice, uses it well, and sings with 
commendable restraint. Mesdames Reinl 
and Knupfer-Egli were excellent as Freia 
and Fricka. Herr Burrian as Loge was 
somewhat fussy with his drapery, and alto- 
gether there was a lack of subtlety in his 
conception of the part. The orchestral 
playing was effective, although the most 
important themes might have been made 
more prominent. 

The rendering of ‘Die Walkiire’ 
on Tuesday was a magnificent success. 





Frau Wittich proved an admirable Briinn- 
hilde, while Frau Fleischer - Edel, tho 
new Sieglinde, won well-deserved favour, 
both for her singing and acting. Herr 
Burrian as Siegmund sang extremely 
well; his acting was good, though at 
moments it lacked intensity. The Val- 
kyries, among whom was Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, made a fine display. The 
great feature of the evening, however, 
was the msgnificent playing of the orchestra 
under Richter. The effect in quiet passages 
was altogether ethereal; in loud ones rich 
and powerful without a trace of coarseness, 

Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere’ was given on 
Wednesday evening. Frau Bosetti, the 
Rosina, has a flexible voice, and sings with 
no little skill, but her impersonation lacked 
vivacity and charm. In the lesson scene 
her singing of the Proch Variations was 
not free from reproach in the matter of 
intonation, but in the high ‘ Queen of 
Night’ song from Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute’ 
she was heard to far better advantage. M. 
Maurel gave a finished picture of the busy 
Figaro, while M. Gilibert, as old Bartolo, 
was at his best. Signor Bravi, the 
Almaviva, sings well. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted. 





Busical Gossiy, 


Mr. Freperick Lamonp gave a recital last 
Saturday afternoon at the Bechstein Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Schulz-Curtius. His 
programme included Beethoven’s Sonatas in c 
minor, Op. 111, and in F minor, Op. 57. There 
are times when the pianist is over anxious, over 
earnest, and then there naturally results 
a certain over-emphasis in interpretation. 
On Saturday, however, Mr. Lamond gave 
really magnificent readings of these works. 
He displayed intellect, duly tempered by 
emotion. His performance of the first 
movement of the Chopin Sonata in B flat 
minor was full of breadth and _ power. 
Some points in the other movements were, 
perhaps, open to exception, especially in the 
third section, but the playing, nevertheless, was 
masterly. 


‘Tue Lirrte Micuvs,’ adapted from the 
French by Mr. Henry Hamilton, music by M. 
Messager, was produced at Daly’s Theatre last 
Saturday with every outward sign of success. 
Splendid mounting of the piece and capital 
acting in themselves naturally make for success; 
but in addition there is clever and attractive 
music. The piece seems to us less concen- 
trated, less sparkling, than ‘ Véronique,’ but 
the latter we only saw in its original French 
form ; hence direct comparison is impossible. 
However clever an adaptation is, there must be 
some loss. On Saturday there were redundancies 
in the play which no doubt have by this time 
been reduced. 


THE new orchestral work by a British com- 
poser announced by Mr. Hillier for his festival 
at Queen’s Hall in June will be from the pen 
of Mr. J. Holbrooke. 


Tue death is announced of Madame Anna de 
la Grange, one of the most noted stage vocalists 
of the nineteenth century. She made her début 
at Paris in Count Castellane’s private theatre in 
‘La Duchesse de Guise,’ an unpublished opera 
by Flotow, and achieved triumphs in the palmy 
days of Italian opera. She was the mother-in- 
law of the composer Francis Thomé, in whose 
house she died last Sunday week. 

Ir is distressing to learn that M. Paderewski 
is suffering from nervous exhaustion, but we 
sincerely hope that the rest which he is about 
to take will restore him to health. 
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Wes regret to learn of the death, after only a 
few days’ illness, and at the early age of thirty- 
three, of Walter Edgar, fourth son of the late 
William Ebsworth Hill. 


AccorpinG to Le Ménestrel of April 30th, an 
edition of Emilio del Cavalieri’s oratorio, ‘ La 
Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo,’ per- 
formed in 1600, and published by Alessandro 
Guidotti in the same year, is being prepared by 
Maestro Vatielli. Of the original edition only 
two copies are said to be extant. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.80, Queen's Hall. 

Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Master Fiorizel von Reuter's Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Academy of Music, 3, Hanover Square. 

Mr. Gregory Hast's Song Kecital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Joachim Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

M. Jacques Thibaud’s Violin Recital, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 

. Miss Dora Martin’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Muriel Gough's Vocal Kecital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 

. Joachim Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Opera, ‘ Rheingold,’ 8 30, Coveat Garden. 

Wagner Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Miss Vlive Rae’s Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 

Philharmonic, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Royal Opera, ‘ Walkiire,’5, Covent Garden. 

Joachia. Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall 

Grand Concert, Union Jack Club, 8.30, Albert Hall. 

Miss Marie Hall s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Opera, ‘ Siegfried,’ 5, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 


Drury Lane.—Sir Henry Irving's Season: 
Becket. 


A sHorT season—preliminary, as is under- 
stood, to that, regrettably inevitable, of fare- 
well—began on Saturday night at Drury 
Lane with the revival of Tennyson’s 
‘ Becket.’ The occasion had profound 
interest, and the reception of Sir Henry, 
after an absence from London longer than 
seems to have been cusiomary, was a thing 
not to be forgotten. Concerning the play 
itself little remains to be added to what 
was said on its production, now twelve years 
ago. If it is more effective in stage pro- 
duction than any other piece from the same 
source, the fact is ascribable to the con- 
ditions attending its first presentation. In 
the case of the best plays of Tennyson, as of 
W. G. Wills, the complementary or crown- 
ing touches, to which was assignable the 
success of the several works, were due to the 
manager, who quickened action, repressed 
exuberance, and excised relentlessly the 
poetical raptures which are the delight of 
the dramatist and the ruin of the play. A 
great dramatic work ‘Becket’ is not. It 
stands in need of still further excision, 
‘* yet that,” as Othello says, is ‘‘ not much.” 
Its psychology is a little confused, and its 
motive is, so to speak, blurred. It is none 
the less something more than a great 
historical pageant, and it might easily, 
were the interest of the scenes in 
Rosamund’s bower changed and desenti- 
mentalized, take rank among the chronicle 
plays which are a special feature of 
our stage. It ill consists with the 
dignity of the Archbishop to reduce him 
to a squire of ladies. A chief claim on 
memory is that in this piece Sir Henry vir- 
tually for the first time trusted to his natural 
intonation, and abandoned the elocutionary 
methods that had perturbed the serenity of 
his style. Becket was consequently, in some 
respects, his greatest histrionic accomplish- 
ment. When now he returns in the part more 
effort is perceptible, and there are times when 





the elocution is less limpidly perfect. There 
are still, however, the old distinction, 
nobility, and pathos, and some of these in 
an even greater degree. Those whose 
business or delight it is to study the works 
of great masters of the brush know 
how in later years the faltering touch of a 
Titian has produced tender and mellowing 
effects previously unobtainable. We have 
ourselves seen the hand of a great artist 
which could not without effort write a 
legible letter, or even hold a pen, paint 
waves in which Thetis or Leucothea might 
have plunged. Something of the same 
kind, though in a less pronounced degree, 
attends the art of Irving, which now seems 
as mellow as that of a Regnier or a Jeffer- 
son. Certain it at least is that the tall 
and elderly figure—erect and defiant in 
presence of the revolting monks and the 
insurgent barons—was strangely and 
triumphantly, even if pathetically effec- 
tive. The theatre is large for a portion 
of the action. Over this, however, the 
actor triumphs, and even when the words 
fail quite to reach the ear the breadth of 
imperial gesture renders the performance 
triumphantly intelligible. 





Sr. James’s.—John Chileote, I.P.: a Play 
in Four Acts. Adapted from the 
Story of Katherine Cecil Thurston by 
E. Temple Thurston. 


Nor easy to adapt is the popular novel of 
Mrs. Thurston known as ‘John Chilcote, 
M.P.’ The rendering by her husband is, at 
any rate, far from the best we can conceive. 
Stories of dual entities exercise always a 
certain measure of fascination over the 
reader of imagination. It is impossible, 
however, to render sympathetic in a serious 
iece the personation by a stranger of the 

usband of a married woman. This difficult 
task is treated with some delicacy, but the 
result is, and must needs be, unsatisfactory. 
The greatest defect is that the strongest 
scenes in the play—those between John 
Loder, the pseudo-Chilcote, and Lady 
Astrupp—lead nowhere. In themselves 
they are not too sympathetic, and 
nothing whatever comes of them. These 
parts were well played, and the scene in 
which Lady Astrupp denounced her visitor 
as an impostor had a certain measure of 
heat. This served, however, no purpose. 
Her ladyship vanished from the action, which 
followed out its predestined course, until 
we parted from Mrs. Chilcote at the moment 
when, after the death of her husband, she 
by implication linked her life with that of 
the impostor who had so indecorously and 
dishonestly obtruded himself upon her. Some 
capital acting by Mr. Alexander and Miss 
Marion Terry roused the spectators to tempo- 
rary applause; but the play as a whole was 
not very stimulating. In the presentation 
of the politicians and diplomatists among 
whom the action is supposed to pass, a 
customary form of shortcoming was exhi- 
bited. The get-up of the various characters 
was correct enough, but the faces lacked the 
requisite expression of culture. That all 
politicians are intellectually distinguished 
we will not maintain ; most of them manage, 
however, to wear the nil admirari look which 
is a familiar part of modern equipment. A 





sense of unreality is felt when a leading 
statesman, instead of keeping a calm 
reserve, seeks to “ dull’’ his 


palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d unfledg’d comrade. 


This constitutes what seems an ingrained 
and ineradicable mistake in English per- 
formances. 





Court.—A fternoon Representation: You Never 
Can Tell, a ‘* Pleasant” Play in Four Acts. 
By George Bernard Shaw. 


Lonpon managements in general, and the 
management of the Court in particular, are 
beginning to take Mr. Bernard Shaw, if not 
so seriously as he pretends to wish, at least 
as seriously as he can reasonably expect, 
and to count upon him as an actable 
dramatist. Considering the outcry elicited 
by the first presentation of ‘Arms and the 
Man,’ it seems remarkable that the revival 
of ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ at the Court 
as an evening entertainment, an event which 
took place on Monday, should be followed 
on the next afternoon by that of ‘ You 
Never Can Tell.’ Not wholly a novelty to 
the stage is the piece last named, which was 
seen at the Strand on May 2nd, 1900, and 
once or twice repeated. A cast not exactl 

stronger, but perhaps better aaa 
and more appropriate than that previously 
assigned it, has been obtained, and the 
entertainment which it constitutes is one of 
the most mirthful at present to be seen in 
London. Whatever his extravagances, Mr. 
Shaw is masterly as a designer of character, 
and some of the personages in ‘ You Never 
Can Tell’ are as diverting as anything on 
the modern stage. In the representation of 
one or two characters, notably in that of 
Gloria, some added vivacity seems desirable. 
The twins, however, in the hands of Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother and Mr. Norman Page, 
are ineffable; Mr. Granville Barker, the 
Valentine, is unrivalled as an exponent of 
Mr. Shaw; Mrs. Theodore Wright and Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge make the most of the 
matrimonial perplexities of the Cramptons ; 
Mr. Louis A. Calvert preserves finely the 
affable tenderness of the old waiter; and 
Mr. J. H. Barnes and Mr. Playfair make 
up an excellent cast. No long time will 
elapse before Mr. Shaw’s place as a 
dramatist is generally conceded. 





New.—Leah Kleschna: a Drama in Five 
Acts, By C. M. 8. McLellan. 


THE new drama which under the name 
‘Leah Kleschna’ reaches us from America 
is at once the most meritorious and the 
most successful of the week’s entertain- 
ments. In itself it is a mere melodrama of 
crime, of no particular originality or signifi- 
cance. The author has, however, studied 
Scandinavian models, and has informed his 
work with teaching derived from Tolstoy and 
other Russian moralists. Its philosophy is 
not particularly convincing, and the re- 
formed heroine, who gives up, at the 
bidding of a man she has learnt to admire 
and been set to rob, a life of crime, and 
returns to virtue and the cultivation of the 
fields, is an unconvincing product of 
the sunniest optimism and a species of 
familiarity with the doctrines of Jean 
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Jacques Rousseau. As she is superbly 
presented by Miss Lena Ashwell, however, 
the character is moving and sympathetic ; 
and as the performances of Mr. Charles 
Warner, Mr. Leonard Boyne, and Mr. 
Herbert Waring are also excellent, the 
whole proved an overwhelming success. 





Comepy.—TZhe Dictator: a Comedy in Three 
Acts, By Richard Harding Davis. 


TERE is nothing in ‘ The Dictator’ to justify 
the designation of comedy. Accepted as 
farce, however, it constitutes one of the 
most diverting plays which recent ‘years 
have witnessed. It introduces us to some 
admirable eccentric comedians in Mr. 
William Collier, Mr. John Barrymore, and 
other members of the company. The story 
shows us the humours of the Government of 
San Maiiana, a republic which changes with 
each revolving moon, and, on the strength of 
its insignificance, dares to be impertinent. 
Though appealing more directly to an Ame- 
rican than an English public, the whole 
may be seen with the certainty of amuse- 
ment. 





Dramatic Gossiy. 


Durine the present week ‘ Julius Ceesar’ has 
been repeated at His Majesty’s Theatre, with 
Miss Nancy Price as Calpurnia. This after- 
noon ‘Hamlet’ is to be played, with Miss 
Viola Tree as Ophelia in place of her mother. 
‘Twelfth Night’ will be given on the first four 
nights of next week; and ‘Business is Busi- 
ness’—‘Les Affaires sont les Affaires ’—will 
be produced on the Saturday. 


A serigs of evening performances of ‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island,’ first produced at the Court 
on the afternoon of November Ist, began at 
the same house on Monday. Though changed 
in many respects, the cast once more included 
Mr. Louis Calvert as Broadbent, Mr. Nigel 
Playfair as Hodgson, Mr. Granville Barker as 
Keegan, Miss Agnes Thomas as Aunt Judy, and 
Mr. Wilfred Shine as Barney Doran. 


‘Tue PHILOSOPHER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD,’ 
an adaptation by Mr. E. Harcourt Williams 
from Anthony Hope, first given three years ago 
at the Garrick Theatre, has been revived as a 
lever de rideaw at the Comedy, where it is 

layed by Mr. Norman McKinnel and Miss 
ilias Waldegrave. 


Mr. Martin Harvey appeared at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bristol, for the first time on the 26th 
of April in ‘ Hamlet,’ in which he is forthwith 
to be seen in London. 


Ir must be taken as a sign of the times that 
the moderate amount of stigma attached to 
the heroine of ‘Everybody’s Secret’ (‘Le 
Secret de Polichinelle’) is too much for public 
taste or conscience, and that the young woman’s 
character is now cleared at the Haymarket 
from all stain. This moral ablution is said to 
be due to suggestions of the critics ! 


Miss Tita Branp promises a rendering by 
Mrs. J. T. Grein of the ‘ Renaissance’ of Herr 
Franz von Schénthan, in which Madame Marie 
Brema will appear. 


‘Peter's Motuer,’ adapted by Mrs. Henry 
De la Pasture from her novel, has been secured 
for the Adelphi by Mr. Otho Stuart. 


A FURTHER visit from the Irish National 
Theatre is to be expected during the season. 
Among the pieces likely to be played are Lady 
Gregory’s ‘Spreading the News’; Mr. J. M. 
Synge’s ‘The Will of the Saints’; ‘ The Hour- 





Glass,’ ‘Kathleen ni Houlihan,’ and ‘On 
Baile’s Strand,’ by Mr. W. B. Yeats ; and pos- 
sibly ‘The Building Fund,’ a comedy by Mr. 
William Boyle, only just produced. 


THE information is scarcely of dramatic 
interest, but may be given, that Mlle. Yvette 
Guilbert will appear at the Haymarket at a 
series of matinées during the first fortnight in 
June. Her entertainment is entitled ‘Deux 
Siécles de Chansons (Chansons Pompadour et 
Chansons Crinoline).’ 


Mr. Gituetre is in London making arrange- 
ments for the production in the autumn of 
‘ Clarisse,’ which is the latest American success. 


THE English rights of ‘Le Duel’ of M. 
Henri Lavedan have been secured by Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, who will himself adapt it for 
the stage of the Garrick Theatre. The plot 
shows the rivalry between an abbé and a physi- 
cian for the favours of a duchess who will 
presumably be represented by Miss Violet Van- 
brugh. Mr. Bourchier will play the priest, in 
which M, le Bargy made a great success, 


A PERFORMANCE of Browning’s ‘In a Bal- 
cony’ is promised for June 8th at the Bijou 
Theatre, Bayswater, by the English Drama 
Society, yet one more institution for the 
regeneration of the poor afflicted drama and 
stage. 


Messrs. SorHesy, Witkinson & Hopes will 
sell on May 25th and following days a valuable 
collection of books by or relating to Shak- 
speare, his work, times, and influence on 
subsequent writers. The collection is particu- 
larly strong in rare sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth century books which contain direct 
allusions to the poet, and in volumes which are 
known to have been used by him in the com- 
pilation of his plays and others which show 
parallel passages. Of Shakspeare himself there 
are twenty-five entries, including copies of the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Folios. The Quartos 
include ‘ Coriolanus,’ 1762; three editions of 
‘ Julius Cesar’; three of ‘Macbeth,’ 1674, 1710, 
and circa 1720; ‘The Second Part of the whole 
Oontention, containing the Tragedie of Richard 
Duke of Yorke, and the good King Henrie the 
Sixt,’ without title-page, but printed about 
1619 (apparently the first Quarto edition of 
‘2 Henry VI.’); ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1637; 
‘The Tempest,’ 1756 ; ‘Hamlet,’ 1683; three 
editions of ‘ Othello,’ 1630, 1681, and circa 
1720; and ‘Richard III.,’ 1756. The sale 
comprises a remarkable assemblage of first and 
other editions of works by authors of the 
Elizabethan and immediately succeeding periods. 


‘Jimmy THE CARRIER, a comedy of rural 
England, in four acts, by Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
the heroine of which is played by Miss Annie 
Russell, has been given at the Criterion, New 
York, with a success that renders probable its 
ultimate transference to London. 


*L’ ARMATURE,’ @ novel by M. Paul Hervieu, 
has been dramatized by M. Brieux for the Paris 
Vaudeville, at which house it was produced on 
April 19th. The rendering is in five acts, is 
very gloomy, and not very expert. 


‘ KREUZESSCHULE’ (‘The School of the Cross’) 
will be revived on June 4th at Oberammergau 
for the first time since 1875, and performances 
will be continued until September 17th. The 
entire number of performers, including orches- 
tra and chorus, will amount to five hundred. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. F. I.—H. T. S.—M. P.—N. L. 
—P. W. S.—received. 


F.—Many thanks. 
D. E.—Noted. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


BOOKS. 
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DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
TO HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF ARTS. 


A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their Work from its Foundation 
in 1769 to 1904. 


BY 


ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 


To be completed in about 7 vols. 4to, 42s. net each, 
[Vol. I. ready May 8, 


’ 





LIFE of NAPOLEON I. By J. Hol- 


LAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Largely Compiled from New Materials 
taken from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. large 
it 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
hird Edition, 18s. net. 


Alsoa CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations, 
2 vols, 10s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. 


HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

** Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in which 
the reader may be interested, we make bold to say that he 
will find something new to him within the four hundred 
pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be con- 
gratulated on his mastery of a difficult and complicated 
subject.” —Atheneum. 


NAPOLEON and ENGLAND, 1803- 


1813: a Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. 
COQUELLE. Translated from the French by GORDON 
D. KNOX, Balliol College, Oxford. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Author of ‘The Life of 
Napoleon I.,’ &c. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘*In discussing one of the most controverted questions of 
modern history, M. Coquelle has collected a number of in- 
teresting documents, which form a most valuable addition 
to the sources available to a student of the Napoleonic 
period.”—St, James’s Gazette. 








NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in RE- 


LATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C.SEATON, 
M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Witha 
Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


The FOUNDATIONS of MODERN 


EUROPE. Twelve Lectures delivered at the University 
of London. By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of 
‘A New Student’s Atlas of English History,’ oe 

Cc. 





Roman Institutions,’ 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 


from the TAKING of CONSTANTINOPLE to the 
PRESENT TIMB. By Dr. T. H. DYER. A New 
Edition. Revised Seat and brought up to date 
by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Cuureb, Oxford. In 6 vols. With Maps. 
6s. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 


CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. Translated by 
ANNIE HAMILTON. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3/. 3s. net; or 
separately. Vols. I., II., and III., 6s. each net. Vols. IV., 
V., VI, VII., and VIII., each in 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. net 
each Part. 


‘History of Civilization,’ 


Crown 8vo. 





CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of 
‘The Life of Napoleon I.’ 3 vols. Small post 8vo, 
5s. each. 

Also LIBRARY EDITION, post 8vo, gilt, 3 vols. 21s. net. 





Catalogue of Works on History, Economics, 
and Philosophy, post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





a 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. A 
Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore 
DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE from the Third Edition of ‘ Les 
Origines du Culte Chrétien. Second English Edition, Revised, with considerable 
Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French Original was lately published in Paris. This translation 
represents not only tbat Edition, but contains also additional matter just received from 
Monsignore Duchesne. There is also added, by request, a Translation of the ‘ Peregrinatio’ 
of Etheria (Silvia). 

It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has appeared on 
this subject. 


LENTEN ADDRESSES, 1905. By the Right Rev. A. F. 
WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 1s. 

These Addresses were attended by thousands in London, and will be welcomed bya 
still greater number outside. 


RELIGION in RELATION to SOCIAL DUTIES and 
PLEASURES. An Address to Girls given at Bridgwater House on March 23, 1905, by 
the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. Small 
post 8vo, paper cover, ld, 


AN APPEAL to the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Containing | 


an Address on Variations in Doctrine and Practice, a Report of a Deputation to the | 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and Two Treatises by BISHOP COSIN on the ‘ Catholic 
Religion of the Realm of England.’ Edited by HENRY WAC#, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THIS CHURCH and REALM: being some Instruction | 


about the Church of England. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM and the BOOK of GENESIS. 


By the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt. M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. ¢d. 


ORIGINAL SOURCES of the QUR’AN. By the 


Rev. W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL, M.A. D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


The 


The FOUNDATIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By the Very | 


Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL LIFE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


A Sequel to ‘ Books of Devotion.’ By the Rey. Canon C. BODINGTON. Crown 8yo’ 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By JOHN KEBLE. Printed in Red 
and Black. Royal 16mo, paste grain roan, ls. 6d. 

The RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY LIVING. By 
ca D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 16mo, paste grain 
roan, ls. 6d. 

The RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY DYING. By 
re D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 16mo, paste grain 

“The EVIDENCE of THINGS NOT SEEN.” I. FROM 
NATURE. II. FROM REVELATION. By J. A. FLEMING, D.Sc. F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONTRASTED with CHRISTIAN 
FAITH and with ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY and AGNOSTICISM. Reviews of some 
Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very Rev. HENRY WACEH, D.D. 
Demy 8vo, cl. th boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, 
F.R.S. By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE,D.D. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 





PAP ADA DDO" 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN ROADS in BRITAIN. By 
THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E. F.G.S. With several Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

The T/MES says:—“ Mr. Codrington’s book has much to recommend it to the 
antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly upon a book literally packed with 
omagoeene for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of grace and automobility, no 
small joy. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By Principal 
RHYS. Third Edition, Revised. With 2 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


The DAWN of CIVILIZATION.—EGYPT and CHALDAIA. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. MASPERO. KEdited by the Rev. 
Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustra- 
tions, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half- 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 


The STRUGGLE of the NATIONS. — EGYPT, SYRIA, 
and ASSYRIA. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCH. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 
oe 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by 

iviere), 50s. 


The PASSING of the EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 330 B.C. 
By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCH. Translated by M. L. 


McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to 
(approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


WAVES and RIPPLES in WATER, AIR, and ETHER. 


Being a Course of Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain by J. A. 





FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

| MARVELS of the WORLD of LIGHT. A Popular Study 
of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the Very Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, 
D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6s. 
| MATTER, AATHER, and MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B. A.M.M.K. Ph.D., Professor 
of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by Prof. ALFRED LODGE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


The FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Heath, Author 
of ‘ Where to Find Ferns,’ &c. With 15 Plates, elaborately drawn life size, exquisitely 
Coloured from Nature, and with Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, 8s. 

FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns, 
B.A. F.L.S. Thirtieth Edition. Entirely Re-written and Revised by Prof. G. S. 
BOULGHER, F.L.S. F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London College. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. #d.; half-calf, gilt edges, 14s. 

FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, Curiosities 
of Vegetation. By M.C. COOKH,M.A.LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 


numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Third 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 
Edition, Revised. By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. F.R.8. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

SOUNDING the OCEAN of AIR. Being Six Lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston in December, 1898. By A. LAWRENCE 
ROTCH, 8.B. A.M. With numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The MACHINERY of the UNIVERSE. Mechanical 
Conception of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Pbh.D., Professor of Physics, 
Tuft’s College, U.S.A. With several Diagrams. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

SKETCH-BOOK of BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowdler 
SHARPE, LL.D. F.L.S. 272 pages. With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and 
C. LYDON. Crown 4to, cloth boards, 14s. 

The GUARDIAN says :—“ Briefly, he has produced a most interesting and informing. 
book, which has been admirably illustrated.” 


With numerous Illustrations. 








FAVOURITE ENGLISH POETS AND CLASSICS. 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented in a form which will appeal to every Book-lover. 


BROWNING’S (Mrs. E. B.) POEMS, including ‘ Aurora 


Leigh.’ 


BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS, including ‘ Dramatic 


Romances and Lyrics,’ ‘ Men and Women,’ &c. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
DANTE. Cary’s Translation. 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 

SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, including ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘Maud,’ 


‘The Princess,’ ‘ Idylls of the King,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s, 6d.; paste grain roan, each 3s. 4d. 


These are nicely printed and very cheap Volumes. 


They are especially suitable for Prize and Gift Books. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET.. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuattry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volune, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


THIRD SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Translations of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert’s Proverbs 
—Herrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—‘ Historical 
English Dictionary ’—Hood’s ‘ Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 7 
“The Starry Galileo ””—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 


Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 
—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huxley on the Bible—‘ Hymns Ancient and 


Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits— Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures — Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


-PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 

Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chie recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton—Deadfold—Dewsiers—“ Different than ”— 
Dive, Peculiar Meaning—Dude—Electrocute—English Accentu- 
ation—Ey in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- 
thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert—Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Ivish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—-Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—* Good afternoon ”—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth—Halsh—Hattock—Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron—High-faluting— 
Hooligan — Hopeful and Sanguine — Huish — Hullabaloo — 
Hurtling. 





PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 
“Cambuscan bold”—“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif”— “Comparisons are odious ”— 
“ Crow to pluck ”—“Crying down credit ”—“ Cutting his stick” 
—‘“‘Whosups with the devil” —“ Down to the ground” —“ Dutch 
courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — “English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—* Fall below par ”— 
“ Farewell, vain world ”—“ Fegges after peace ”—“ Fert, Fert 
Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”"—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade”—French Sermon in Proverbs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 
then ”—“ Gone to Jericho”—“ Green grief to the Grahams”— 
“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined—“ Green-eyed monster ” 
—‘ Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”—“ Hop the twig ”—‘“ Horse- 
marine.” 
SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 

“ Ask nothing more of me, sweet ”—‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ’—‘ Beggar’s Petition’—‘Canadian Boat Song’— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I mean the Faith’s defender ”—“I 
dwelt in a city enchanted ”"—“T’ll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat—Adulation Extra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—olian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Tanted”—Anagrams on Various Subjects—Apostle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister—Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Bread by Troy Weight—C.I.V. Nicknames— Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Clerks 
in Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
Introduction of Chocolate —Twenty-four-hour Clocks —Con- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Earliest Cricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”—Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected—Feeding-Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea—Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciscans v. Freemasons— Earliest Funeral Cards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons—Genius and Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mall— 
Goths and Huns—Guillotine—Gun Reports—Hair Powder last 
Used—Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 
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THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal 
Supports, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every 
other description of Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 400 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6) Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of £5 5 OJ per Annum, 


Bankers—-Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Van Sypestin Manuscripts—‘ Capt. Thomas Stukeley ’—Residence Dinners in Durham— 
John Aleyn, Law Reporter—May Day: Two Poetical Tracts—Good Friday Custom at Bow— 
Dollis Hill, Willesden—‘‘ Shicer” and “ Shicker ”—-8t. Mark and Judas—“ Hooligan ”—Sheridan’s 
‘Critic’—Poet Laureate read at the Head of Troops—Gustavus Adolphus and Tycho’s Star— 
Medizval Clothing—Czech Language—Henry Travers. 


QUERIES :—Russians and Japanese—Guinea Balances—Wheler or Wheeler Family—Embassy 
Buildings—‘‘ Vastern ”—Rowley—Longman, Barrel-Organ Builder—Weighing-Machine Wisdom 
—Sanderson of Wigton—‘‘ Blanched ”—Agnew=—Staveley— Unmarried Lady’s Coat of Arms— 
Picking up Scraps of Iron—Apothecaries’ Hall in Scotland—Blind Man at Oxford—The Brent as 
a Waterway—Norman Inscriptions in Yorkshire—Hemming=Stevens—John Chattock—Fan- 
shawe: Boswell: Young. 


REPLIES :—Diving- Bell—To-day : To-morrow—Twitchel—Armorial— Queen’s Surname—Weathercock— 
Sadler’s Wells Play: Beauty of Buttermere—‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill ’— Shacklewell—Rocque’s 
and Horwood’s Maps of London—Colosseum v, Coliseum—Lines on a Mug—Christopher Smart 
and the Madhouse—Masons’ Marks—Epigram on a Rose—Local Government Records—Theatre, 
Parkgate— Rogestvensky—Cockade—Satan’s Autograph—Twins—Mr. Moxhay—Irish Folk-lore. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s ‘ Aucassin and Nicolete ’—Reviews and Magazines, 
Obituary :—Mr. J. A. C. Vincent. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 





Notices to Correspondents, 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Cffice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F,R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lim1TED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


With Introduction by 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of 
previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Sub- 
jects, the Names and Pseudonyms 
of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of con- 
stant Contributors exceeds eleven 
hundred. 
the right of increasing the price of 
The 


number printed is limited, and the 


The Publisher reserves 
the volume at any time. 


type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office,. 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESBIA.. 





ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
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“CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.’ 


STINGAREE. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ A Bride from the Bush.’ [May 15, 


THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Secret History of To-day.’ 


‘* Mr. Allen Upward is a wizard among writers of sensational fiction.......‘The Phantcm Torpedo-Boats,’ his latest romance, professes to be no less than 
the story of the secret influences which brought about many of the baleful incidents of the present war between Russia and Japan...... Much of the book 
deals with the manner in which the Dogger Bank outrage was prearranged in a foreign Court...... The Princess, who conspires on behalf of the war party 
in Germany, is the heart of a very romantic love story. There are no dull pages in ‘ The Phantom Torpedo-Boats.’ Indeed, few more generally absorbing and 
thrilling books of its kind can ever have been written.”—7o-day. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 


‘«¢The Youngest Miss Brown’ forms an excuse for a delightful story, the plot of which is unfolded in excellent fashion,” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’ 


** Anticipations of a complex plot and exciting situations, raised by recollections of ‘The Leavenworth Case,’ will not be disappointed by ‘The 
Millionaire Baby,’ a mystery that holds the reader’s interest to the end...... The scenes which are laid in the haunted bungalow in the millionaire’s ground 
indicate that the author’s hand has not lost its cunning.”—Birmingham Post, 


A SPOILER OF MEN. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of ‘ The Beetle.’ 


“‘ There is no fainting or failing in the audacity, the power of invention......This new story is as fresh and full of life as if the author had had a year’s 


vere THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 








By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ [May 11. 
DON TARQUINIO. 
By Fr. ROLFE, Author of ‘ Hadrian the Seventh.’ [May 18. 
BALIOL GARTH. 
By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘ An Angel’s Portion.’ [ May 22, 





THE POET AND THE PIERROT. 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of ‘The Smile of Melinda.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 1. 


WHEN A GIRL’S ENGAGED. 


By HOPE MERRICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 18. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: 


Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


OA biography which leaves the efforts of many imaginative writers in a bad second place. Mr. Vizetelly makes the most of his subject as the theme 
of a book appealing directly to that human interest in shady and dangerous adventure which is perhaps too little regarded by historians of the documentary 


THE MERRY MEN. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


(New Volume of the “ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.”) Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Bditorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘The Editor” —Aaver and Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Published Weekly by Jom» O. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jonw Bpwakp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortawp, Messrs. Bell & Bradftute and Mr, John Mensies, Edinburgn.—Savuraay, May 6, 1905 
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